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J. H, McFarland Co, 


Native Shrubs and Trees for Ornamental Planting 


SILK TREE 


Albizzia julibrissin rosea 


I HE Silk Tree belongs to the Legume 
Family. Although Albizzia is a large 


genus of tropical shrubs and trees, the Silk 
Tree is hardy as far north as Boston. It is 
a small tree with a broad spreading crown 
with much compounded leaves having the 
appearance of the feathery leaves of acacia 
or mimosa. It produces exotic-looking, light- 
pink feathery flowers in slender-stalked, com- 


pact heads. The fruits are flat pods about 
5 inches long and | inch wide. 


Ihe Silk Tree is highly ornamental, and 
tends to create a distinctly tropical atmos- 
phere in a northern garden. New plants 
can be easily propagated from seed under 
glass. It may be planted as a specimen tree 
in a lawn. 
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The Miracle of a 
Workless, Weedless Garden 
is truly YOURS... Thanks to 


THE METHOD 


FAM, which means Fluid AgroMulch, is made in a mere 
15 minutes from waste materials... leaves, garbage, garden 


cuttings, etc . . . putting into solution health-giving vitamins, 
minerals, rare elements and organic fibre. FAM is immedi- 
ately available as a food better than any compost for your 
lawns, trees, shrubs, vegetables and flowers. It preserves 
natural moisture in the soil, increases plant growth and 
controls insects and blight. 


Yes, a worthwhile investment that pays unbelievable divi- 
dends in conditioning, enriching and protecting your soil 


The GarbaMat is available in two HOME models, 
$0 easy to use a child can make FAM as easily as 9m 
a grownup. There is absolutely nothing to get 

out of order, no upkeep or service... and carries 
an UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE of 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. Enthusiastic 
customers from coast to coast report sensational 
results from the GarbaMat and the FAM method 7 
of gardening « Jf you are interested primarily in 4 
gardening ... we recommend the AGROMAT 
—larger machines operating on the same 
ingenious principle as the GarbaMat. 


Buy Direct From The Manufacturer—The Money- 
Saving, Fully Guaranteed Way * Our Machines Are 

* Approved and Used by The United States 
Government « SEND for Illustrated Literature and 
Complete Details TODAY! 


Wanpvet Macuine Co., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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THE COVER 


in his third cover design | 
for ORGANIC GARDENING, 
Marvin Bileck has adapted 
his exquisite line technique 
to the depiction of the most 
fertile garden that any «#- 
ganic gardener could dream 
of. The artist points out 
his use of broken lines is 
the uncultivated areas, com- 
plementing the stylized line 
which he has employed largely 
for the sections tended by 
man. Perhaps our readers 
would not arrange a garden 
in fust this way, but we hope 
they will grant Bileck artistic 
license! 
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GUARANTEED-T0-BLOOM 
DARW 


TULIPSV 


Not tiny bulblets; they average over 3” in 
circumference! Will continue to increase in 
size and quantity; bloom for years into 
large, long-stemmed Tulips of breathtaking 
beauty! Order these choice imported bulbs in 
a glorious Rainbow Mixture now—for plant- 
ing this Fall! 

FREE! -with above-25 IMPORTED DUTCH GRAPE 
HYACINTHS—deliciously fragrant; ‘Heavenly 

Blue” shade! 


DAFFODILS 


BULBS 


|NARCISSUSW 


| Glowing shades of Gold and Yellow; for 
} borders, rockeries, naturalizing. Will multi- 
ply and bloom profusely year after year! 
FREE —with above—“HERALDS OF 

SPRING” COLLECTION of 25 hardy, 
imported bulbs in a glorious mixture of 
Whites, Pinks, Blues for border planting! 


GIANT RED EMPEROR TULIPS 


Holland’s supreme achievement; spec- 18 BULBS 

facular blooms of tremendous size; 

often 9°’ across when open! Tall, s 69 

sturdy, brilliant Scarlet; your garden’s =: 

crown jewels! 

FREE! -with above-42 SNOWDROPS—dazzling white, 
hardy star-shaped flowers! 


_, GRACEFUL DUTCH HYACINTHS 

A profusion of lovely shades—fragrant 
| and effective in borders or beds! 

| FREE! -with above-20 FRAGRANT 

GOLDEN HYBRID JONQUILS— 


ut Lawn 
on 
cals 


15 BULBS 


very unusual miniatures! 
adapted 
GIANT GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS 
ay Huge, long-stemmed beauties; will 
dream | bloom year after year, adding sunny 25 BULBS 
ad 4 color to your garden! iY 6 9 
com: | FREE! —-with above-20 HYA- 
nd line CINTHS in mixed colors! 
largely 
led by 

‘9/7 ANY TWO $1.69 OFFERS FOR $3.00 
tarden | Special _ANY FIVE $1.69 OFFERS FOR $6.95 
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...for a gorgeous garden! 
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GIANT FANTASY TULIPS 


Immense Flame Pink flowers, 
splashed with Green—most ex- 
otic of all Tulips. 


GIANT DOUBLE PEONY 
FLOWERED TULIPS 
Enormous Peony-like flowers in 
a Holland mixture of assorted 

colors! 


KING ALFRED DAFFODILS 
Huge, deep Golden Yellow Daf- 
fodils — still king of them all! 


12 


10 BULBS 


920 


NEW GIANT PINK DAFFODILS 


Mrs. Backhouse, gorgeous Shell 
Pink trumpets — choice and un- 
usual! 


HARDY POET'S NARCISSUS 


Glowing shades of Gold, White, 
Yellow. Multiply and bloom 
profusely year after year! 


GIANT BEARDED IRIS 


Exquisite Orchid-like flowers; 2 
yr. roots; an imported mixture 
of many shades! 


30 BULBS [> | 

YW 
20 ROOTS A 


-»/ ANY THREE $1.00 OFFERS FOR $2.75 
Special: ANY SIX $1.00 OFFERS FOR $4.95 Sy 


COMPLETE SPRING 
GARDEN SPECIAL! 


All of above 11 offers totaling 
380 BULBS...ONLY *10.50 


FREE! with every $10.50 order—Holland’s “SPRING 
SYMPHONY” COLLECTION of 40 bulbs, sep- 
arately packaged and labeled; including 10 CHINODOXIA, © 
10 BLUE MUSCARI, 10 SIBERIAN BLUE SQUIL, 10 
GLORY OF EASTER! 


COMPARE AND BE CONVINCED! These 420 g 
choice and unusual bulbs are actually worth 
$19.90. Order now—you save $9.40! 


FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST! g 


Beautifully illustrated in color; teaming with thrift- % 
wise bulb values in imported varieties and popular , 
favorites! 


Shipped postpaid East of Mississippi; elsewhere add 
35c. Send check, M.O. or C.O.D. 


U.S.-DUTCH ey BULB CORP. 
220- Sth Ave., Dept. K-29, New York 1, N.Y. @F 
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GREEN-NUTRO - GREEN-NUTRO - GREEN-NUTRO 
For Best Results .. . 
GARDEN and FARM 
this IMPROVED WAY 
Now You Can Profit 
from Nature’s Method 
of Soil Nurture! 


—use GREEN - NUTRO— 


(PATENT PENDING) 


This is a seientifically blended mixture of 
FINELY PULVERIZED Phosphate and 
Potash Rocks, containing an ACTIVATED 
BASE. The fineness of the rock particles and 
the activated base make GREEN-NUTRO 
the outstanding NATURAL SOIL BUILDER 
on the market. 

Only rock particles having the fineness of silt 
are reactive in the soil. Now the ACTIVATED 
BASE greatly increases the reaction of 
GREEN-NUTRO. 

GREEN-NUTRO serves every soilbuilding pur- 
pose—gardens, flower borders, shrubs and trees, 
orchards, lawns and croplands. Apply at rate 
of one pound per 10 sq. ft., 5 to 50 pounds 
per shrub or tree depending on size; {| to I+ 
tons per acre for field crops. 


Shipped f.o.b. Sharpsburg, Md., (cash with order) 


EASTERN STATES SOILBUILDERS, Inc., 


Phone Keedysville 4961 


Sharpsburg, Md. 


ROTO-CUTTER mows every blade in tall 
grass, weeds, plantain, ete.—cuts forward 
backward or sidewise in arc. Easy to work 
close up to trees, shrubs. Versatile; cutter 
easily replaced with Roto-Hoe; motor used 
as portable power unit. Roto-Cutter complete 
with 2 h.p. Lauson motor, $122. (Add Roto- 
Hoe unit any time—only $52. more.) Ask 
your dealer for demonstration: or write for 
facts. (Dealer Inquiries Invited.) 


ROTO-HOE & SPRAYER CO. 
Novelty, Ohio 


Box 2 


Organic Orange Grove 


Dears Sirs: 


I would like to tell you about my ex- 
perience in changing from chemicals to 
organics in my orange grove and the im- 
provements in my fruit. The quality and 
size and flavor is much better. I used to 
find an orange here and there on the 
trees that was rotted and others cracked 
open, but I do not find these conditions 
any more. I have had to pull out about 
fifty large trees because of damage to the 
roots, which, I am convinced, was caused 
by nitrate of soda and other chemicals we 
used for twelve years or more. 

May I thank you for educating us in 
the natural way of doing things and saving 
us from agricultural ruin. 

De. F.. Zetler 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Poison Sprays 


A large frozen food concern in Ventura, 
California is suing the bean growers from 
whom they have bought beans. The beans 
purchased developed a very disagreeable 
odor and the frozen food concern was not 
able to dispose of them. It developed 
that the growers had used one of the new 
“bug killers” on the soil for killing wire 
worms. This is only one of many such 
cases in other states, such as potatoes 
being so affected by poison that they had 
to be condemned. 

The country has gone wild on poison 
compounds and bug killers. In California 
alone, more than seven thousand new 
poison compounds have been registered 
with the State’s Bureau of Chemistry for 
sale in the state, and ten more a day are 
being added. Where will this take us? 

Many of the poisons are just experi- 
ments, they kill some insects but allow 
many others more dangerous to multiply. 
In this way the natural laws of nature are 
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Cuts 20” swath per- 
fectly —reduces cut- 
tings to a fine 
mulch. 
one operation. Covers 
more surface with less Fs 
effort; streamlined 
housing lifts edges 
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MALE MORE and BETTER COMPOST — QUICKER 

Just gather leaves, garbage, grass clippings, chatt, 
sludge, cobs or any such vegetable or animal 
waste into a heap. ActivO’s amazing micro-organ- 
hormones, vitamins, and minerals 


isms, bioties, 
humus-fertilizer. 


quickly convert it into valuable 


MAKE COMPOST THE EASY, CONTINUOUS WAY 

Handy is the COMPOSTER CABINET. Build or buy. 
Plans given FREE with No.’s 25, 50, and 100 sizes 
of ActivO. Solves garbage and waste disposal prob- 
lem and produces continuous supply of humus for 


garden. Cabinets are odorless only with ActivO. 


COMPOST THE SOIL or ‘SuEET WAY 
Merely sprinkle ActivO over waste, and spread it 
directly over garden or field...or BETTER, dig it 
into trenches between rows and make organic fer- 
ActivO and earth- 
worms do the reduction job. Easier than heap com- 


tilizer right where it’s needed! 
posting, but slower. Full instruction guide with 


~ 


ACTIVATE and ENERGIZE SOILS and MULCHES 

ActivO applied direct to pot, garden and lawn 
soils and to mulches and top dressings CONDI- 
TIONS and ACTIVATES; aids foliage health and 
improves blooming and fruiting. ActivO is good 
for earthworms, too. By all means, try ActivO 


each ActivO package. At dealers $1 to $19.95. 


direct In this way! See those plants pep up. 


@ These are just a FEW of the many valuable uses you'll find for ActivO. Send 
now for ALL the details. Get a can of this living energy packed in rich, black, 
moist, sweet-smelling humus. See how it gives you better compost quicker; 
odorless even with putrefactive materials. Note how its balancing and energizing 
action gives virility to growing things. Try the “fertilizer-stretching" idea for 
— soil-fertility building, quick yield increases, and wonderful lawn top- 
ressing. See the difference in your potted plants. See your dealer or clip 


coupon below. 


You can use ActivO all winter. Nurseryman writes, 
“Say this is good stuff. Tried it in potting soil, Wow!” ‘ 


express collect. 


Buy or build this 
handy cabinet. Send 
for details. PLANS 
FREE with No.’s 
3%, 50 and 100 
sizes Activo. 


ADDRESS 
Shipping Point 
P. 0. and State 


(1 FREE literature: ActivO and composting. 
[J Ne. 25 size, for up to 34 tons compost or 5,000-10,000 Ibs. soll energizing 
$6.99, prepaid including FREE plans for Composter Cabinet. 


(CO No. 50 size, for 6 tons, with free plans, at $11.95 each, freight or 


Prices do not include State Sales Taxes. 
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Benson-Maclean Plant Products, Bridgeton 16, Ind. 
(Northeastern states, address ActivO-SOILSERVICE, Box 131, Townsend, Mass.) 
(West Coast: address ActivO-West, P. 0. Box 227, Rivera, Calif.) 


Send the following: 


Other sizes at dealers. 


4 Ways ActivO Can Help You--and your Garden! 
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MECO Leaf Shredder MECO Mulch Cutter 


ONLY Now Fitted with 2 h.p. Hand operated Fitted with 1 /3 
$85. Motor $98 7 $40. on 
INSTANT LEAFMOLD 


Especially designed Now every gardener can afford to own a 
for ee but can shredder and practice the no-digging, no-cyl. 
be used for all tivating, no-hoeing type of organic fvacnnt 
kinds of non- MULCHED VECETABLES ARE RICH IN VITAMI 
woody plant ma- Especially designed for 
terials. A LARCER cutting into small 
MOTOR AT NO _ pieces all kinds of 
EXTRA COST.  stems,including woody 
Converts leaves in- stems up to a half 
to instant leafmold inch in diameter. It 
which composts will cut leaves b 
rapidly or can be putting them throw; 
used on the soil repeatedly but not as 
directly as an or- finely as the MECO 
ganic fertilizer. shredder. 


MECO COMPOST STARTER—1-ton unit for $2. 
prepaid. 


TERMS — Cash with order, shipped f.o.b., 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


MAC ENGINEERING CO. 


LEWISBURG PENNSYLVANIA 


Play Safe | 


Select your gardening needs from the 
advertising pages of Organic Gardening 


Gentlemen: 


Put me down for a subscription for 
1Year-$30 2Years-$50 3Years-$70 5 Years—$10.500 
Lifetime Subscription-$35 O and send me a bill. 


Name — 
Address 


sesesssesCUT OUT AND MAIL TO ORGANIC GARDENING, BOX G-8, EMMAUS, PA. seesesees 


egs.| Friends of Organic Gardening 


HELP THE ORGANIC MOVEMENT BY 
HANDING OUT FREE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKLETS | 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription list. You can 
an active in this program by handing out our 
booklets to acquaintances in your community. If you would like some extra money, 5 
this spare-time activity will return liberal commissions! Through a coded coupon we can trace ~ 
each subscription to your efforts. We will be glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets; state how mt 


you want. Write to Organic Gardening, Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. 
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upset. DDT kills codling moths but per- 
mits aphids to multiply; it kills the larvae 
of mosquitos but no doubt kills the 
minute life on which the fish feed or even 
kills the fish. 

The greatest danger from these poisons, 
however, is to the soil. Plants used for 
food which have a disagreeable flavor 
caused by bug poison, can be thrown away 
and others used which are free of poison, 
but once the soil is poisoned, what can 
we do? This poison in the soil is taken 
into the plants and when they are eaten 
by animals, which are bred for food, the 
poison is taken into their system and ab- 
sorbed. It has been found that the poison 
from sprayed plants has settled in the 


| fatty tissue of animals and the residue of 
| the bug poison has even been found in 


the brain tissue and liver. This certainly 
injures the animal and without doubt its 
flesh is unwholesome and to those who 
eat it—poisonous! 

Alfred Renfro 


A Primrose 
Dear Sir, 


We received a beautiful bouquet for 
Christmas 1948 with a variety of plants 
in full bloom. Two or three weeks later, 
they were over and had either to be 
thrown away or otherwise kept as long 
as possible. Among those plants was a 
white primrose. We felt that it would 
be a pity to throw it away and replanted 
it in compost soil, prepared according 
to the Q. R. method. Soon afterwards 
it began to grow and green again and 
not long afterwards the primrose showed 
new flowers. It stands in our drawing- 
room, near a window, and up to the 
time of writing (end of April, 1949) it 
has remained in bloom, entirely covered 
with beautiful white flowers. We have 
never had a primrose like this and are, 
therefore, led to believe that it is the 
compost soil which makes the plant grow 
so well. 

Samuel Ott-Nestler 
Winterthur 4/Switzerland 


The Middens 
Compost Piles of Sixty Years Ago 


Let me say at the beginning that I have 
followed the organic methods of garden- 
ing for quite a few years and know from 
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YOU can GROW MORE = 
you can GROW BIGGER 
and HEALTHIER. 
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RUHM'S 
Super Fine 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


And at the Same Time 

YOU PERMANENTLY IMPROVE YOUR SOIL 

It’s NATURE’S way—the organic way. And 

three generations of farmers, growing all 

kinds of crops, have found it richly pays.. 
For Prices, Full Information, Write 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 
8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


y MAKES ALL PLANTS 


@ PROMOTES 
AMAZING GROWTH IN FLOWERS, LAWNS 
BUSHES, VEGETABLES, HOUSE PLANTS 
Moke this yeor’s garden your finest with 
BIO-GRO! You'll have sensational results, 
even in poorest soil. BIO-GRO is nutritionally 
complete; SAFE for all plants. Easy to use== 
just add water. Econom- 
ical pint can mokes 40 
gals. nourishing, odorless 
plant food — only $1... 
Qts. $1.65; pts. 
all postpaid. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET. 
ORDER NOW! 
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Pu rifted 


at lowest price possible: | 
7!/-grain Capsules $3.00; 


1926 W. Railroad St. 


5 Wonderful Little Books on 
Vegetables and Herbs 


SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start 
seediings—how to prepare the garden. $1.00 


VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE CUIDE by Roger 
W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables the or- 
ganic way—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 

COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by 
Robert O. Barlow. Numerous facts about herb 
gardening and usage in several lands. $1:00 

CARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 
Originally published in 1874. Profitable secrets 
for present-day gardeners. $1.00 


THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables 
enhance the value of this month-by-month 

rt of sowing and harvesting. $1.00 


Total value $4.25 
#7 Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $3.40, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G8, Emmaus, Pa. 


GIN 


BONE MEAL 


(Edible—For Human Consumption) 


AN AMAZING NUTRITIONAL SUBSTANCE! 


A dietary source of Natural Organic Calcium, Phosphorus and 
numerous essential associated ‘trace element’ content as occur in 
ality Bone Meal in various forms 
powder $1.50; 3-lbs. $4.00;—300 
1000 Capsules $8.00; — 300 I-gram 
Wafer-Tablets $2.50; 1000 Wafer-tablets $6.00; — 300 7'/a-grain 
Tablets with Vitamin D $2.00; 1000 Tablets $5.00; — 300 7!/5-grain 
Tablets with Vitamins A, C and D $2.75; — 1000 Tablets $7.00. All 
scheduled prices Postage Prepaid. Discount allowance to Health 
Food Store Dealer's and the Profession upon request. Send orders to: 


NU-AGE BIORGANIC PRODUCTS 
Loupurex, Penna., Dept. 0.G. 


selected beef bone. We offer 
I-lb. bu 


Booklets for a Green Thumb 
and Four Green Fingers . 


LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 
Meyer. For every gardener and plant lover. 45¢ 
WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 
Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds com- 
mon to farm, orchard and garden. . $1.00 
EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful in- 
structor for the nature-lover and fisherman. 50¢ 
ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard 
Headstrom. Animals and insects that are 
friends and foes to the gardener. 4 35¢ 
LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. In- | 
teresting reading about plant breeding and the 
important contributions of this — horticul- | 
tural pioneer. : _ 


Total value 5265 | 
#7 Booklets may be purchased wl 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay | 
ONLY $2.10, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. | 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G8, Emmaus, Pa. | 
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' any bad odors from 
| summertime, and we were healthy. Talk 
} about the “Healthy Hunzas.” That was a 
_ picture of us; two-thirds of the diseases of 


actual experience it is the only way I 
want to raise anything, be it vegetables, 
flowers or anything else. But I wanted to 
tell you about how a photo in the maga- 
zine on compost pits got me to thinking 
how like they were to the Middens in 
Scotland. Sixty years ago I was born in 
a coal mining village in Fifeshire, where 
every town had its “Middens.” 

They were built of brick and I should 
judge about eight feet in breadth, twelve 
feet long and about eight feet deep, the 
walls standing about two feet above 
ground. There was one for every four 
families or perhaps every sixty feet. Now 
farmers had the idea they should have 
been millionaires in no time, for they had 
a whole village making compost for them 


| for nothing. All vegetables were perched 


at the door of the carts and they were 
cheap. You got the whole cabbage, lettuce 
or whatever it was and outer leaves and 
waste went to the Midden. The fish cart 
came along. You got fresh fish and you 
deaned your own. The cleanings went 
to the Midden. 

There were few cartons, cans and 
bottles in those days. What there were, 
were buried; an unwritten law kept them 


out of the Midden. 


As I recall, none of the miners had 
gardens. Vegetables were cheap and their 
work was hard, but most every family 
had animals or fowl; one had chickens, 
another pigs or pigeons, rabbits, etc. The 
feed and bedding for them was just over 
the fence; the wily farmer left a good 
swath in the field for that purpose. He 
knew he was getting it all back with in- 
terest. All this manure went into the 
Midden. Quite frequently the carts came 
around loaded with earth and lime and 
they would cover the contents with earth 
and lime; then about every three months 
the Middens were emptied and did they 
have compost material! But I can’t recall 
it even in the 


today we never even heard of. 

I moved to Edinburgh when I was ten 
years old and now I should like to tell 
you of the “Mound”—the biggest, the 
oldest, the most glorious Midden of all 
time. The Mound now is a beautiful 
wide thoroughfare that runs from the 
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$400 


LESS THAN 
A delightful addition for your home... .Costs 
less than rooms of most constructions. Made In 
sections for easy assembly with bolts and serews. 
Size 10 by {1 ft. ready to put on your founda- 
tion. Your house heating system may be ex- 
tended for the Orlyt. Other models with slanted 
or straight sides, and lean-to greenhouses start 
at less than $225. Automatic heat and venti- 
lation available. Write for Booklet No. 27. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y DES PLAINES ILL 


You will save labor costs with a 


KEMP 


POWER SOIL AND COMPOST 
SHREDDER 


Labor is costly 
and ettin 
scarce. KEM 
Power Soil and 
Compost Shredder saves 
up to 90% of hand 
time and labor in mix- 
ing any type of soil 
and fertilizer. 

The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
sults produce a greater 
yield. Crowing better 


Adaptable te 
dais stock, plus the savings 
power-take-off jabor quickly pays 
Adjustable for for your KEMP. 
soil texture 2 to 20 cu. yds. per 


hour capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find the KEMP that suits 
your needs. Write today. 
KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 4 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 


with Your Own 
OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 


It’s easy to build yourself! Just add 
masonry—to your choice of design 
—around one of these all-metal 
units and you have an outdoor fire- 
place that works right. Costs less! 
A true recreation spot—for family 
or guests—right in your own yard. 
Everyone loves to cook and eat out- 
doors! Choice of sizes and accessor- 
ies available. See your dealer, or send 
check or aon order 
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THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


84 Erie St untington, Indiane 
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SOIL TESTER 


For the 


Home Gardener 


Why let deficient or improperly 

balanced soil destroy your garden- 
ing efforts? It is so easy to test with this new 
Home Simplex Soil Tester which gives amazing 
results. Ideal for those who want finer gardens, 
lawns and house plants as no knowledge of 
hemistry ded. Provides soil and tissue 
tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, pot » and 
acidity. Equipment and solutions replaceable. 
Only %6.50 complete. F.0.B. Cleveland—Shipped 
via Railway Express. Prices Subject to Change. 


THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 


Box 2742-S Cleveland 11, Ohio 


MIN-A-MAR 


(MINERALS FROM SEA) 


Send $1., for | Ib. Sample (Postpaid) 
Price List Up to Carload 


Information On Uses 
FINE GRIND DEHYDRATED SEAWEED 


Grown in Ocean’s 92 Elements 
Triple Use—Human, Animal, Plant Life. Most 
Complete Supplement. Answer to Virus’ X,Y,Z? 


Scotch Organic Service 


P. O. Box 531 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


middle of Princes Street up hill to Hi 
St. Edinburgh Castle had been built a 
the top’of High St. Now in the time 
of Mary Queen of Scots, there were no 
elevators. Worse still there was no plumb. 
ing, so the garbage, water, etc., went via 
air through the window to the call of 
“Gardeloo” (Look out below). 

All this garbage for decade on decade 
went into the deep ravine between High 
St. and Princes St. When the North 
British Railroad went through, they 
punched tunnels side by side through it, 
and to give you an idea of the size of 
the Mound, you are in darkness for a 
couple of minutes going through them 
in the train. Now the compost that came 
from these tunnels went to lay out 
Princes St. Gardens. 

I have talked with many servicemen 
stationed in Edinburgh during the war 
and invariably their first comment is 
about the lovely Princes Street gardens. 


Jap Beetles 


Dear Sirs: 


I have found that ground rock phos 
phate is a good repellent of flys. We 
would clean the goat pen putting the 
manure in a basket. When neglected for 
a few hours, there would be great clumps 
of fly blows through it, or skippers, de. 
pending on how long neglected. We tried 
putting rock phosphate on the manure as 
it was put in the basket. We have prac 
ticed this for two years, and have not 
found fly blows on manure that stood 
over one day, or more. This year I tried 
rock phosphate as an insect repellent in 
the garden with more or less success. 
It appears to be quite effective for flea 
beetles and striped cucumber beetles. 


trace elements. 
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THE KEYS 
MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended products—and 
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~ Hoover Soil Service | 
Gilman, III. Phone 70 


S& 


Some ‘effect on bean beetles but not very 
efective on squash bugs (stink bugs) as 
they are a hardy bug. I do not recom- 
mend it for cabbage worms, as most of 
ny cabbage rotted from the top down, and 
maybe the phosphate had something to 
do with that condition. Next year I will 
uy it on only part of the heads and try 
to get a check on the use of the phos- 
phate on cabbage. 

F. J. Carroll 

Goodman, Mo. 


All-Organic Dinner 
Served by Michigan Club 


On the evening of November 11th, the 
ORGANIC SOIL BUILDERS, located in 
Barry County, Michigan, served what 
they believe to be the first all-organic 
dinner in the history of organiculture. 
Everything from the tomato juice cock- 
tails to the dessert was organically pro- 
duced. Honey and brown sugar were 
substituted for white sugar; lemon juice 
took the place of vinegar except in the 
pickles where home-made cider vinegar 
was used; whole wheat flour replaced 
white flour; salt was used sparingly and 
condiments omitted. The salad dressing 
was made with brown sugar and lemon 
juice and was thickened with whole 
wheat flour, while the cake frosting in- 
gredients were honey and egg whites. 

Twenty-seven members of this lively 
dub and their families were seated at 
this modern, 1950 version of a Thanks- 


Be sure of your health! One way is to 
get plenty of fresh vegetables and 
fruits! With the K & K Shredder and 
Juicer, you get fresh juice and shredded 
vegetables whenever you need it! The 
K & K Juicer gives 20% more juice with 
its 3000 pounds of positive-action 
hydraulic pressure. The K & K Juicer is 
the only one of its kind on the market 
that delivers pulp-free juice. For deli- 
cious soups, salads, salads and desserts, 
the K & K Shredder shreds quickly, 
efficiently and economically! BOTH 
UNITS GIVE YOU DELICIOUS, NUTRI- 
TIOUS FOOD! 


Both units are economically ASK FOR 
a priced. Send for complete de- BULLETIN 
tails. No obligation! ocs 


KNUTH ENGINEERING CO 


2617 W. ST. LOUIS AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL 


ARIENS 


duty tines. 10 to 16-inch tillage. 


COMPANY 
BRILLION WISCONSIN 


TAKE THE WORK OUT OF GARDENING... 
GROW BIGGER AND BETTER CROPS! 


GARDENEER 


Pulverizes—aerates soil. Chops up, mixes organic matter. 
- Tiller front-mounted for close accurate cultivating. 2 to 
2%, h.p. air-cooled engine. 3 speeds forward. Heavy- 


Mower and sickle 
bar attachments. 


Attachments mount- 
ed easily — ‘“‘one 
minute on — one 
minute off!” 
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giving dinner. The tables were decorated 
with arrangements of fancy gourds and 
bouquets of lovely chrysanthemums, and 
were groaning under the weight of the 
following foods: Wild ducks from Michi- 
gan swamps, organically-fed veal, tomato 
juice, baked scalloped and boiled pota- 
toes, whole wheat bread and muffins, 
honey, apple butter (made in an open 
kettle over an outdoor fire), uncooked 
garden relish, pickles, stuffed peppers, 
mixed salad garnished with fresh tomatoes 
(house ripened), baked pumpkin (fixed 
exactly like squash and just as good), 
baked butternut squash, green beans, 
broccoli, beets, frozen black raspberries, 
and applesauce cake. 

The Vice-President acted as toastmaster 
and called for short speeches along or- 
ganic lines. He just bought a new stone 
mill and is beginning the manufacture 
of whole wheat flour made from organi- 
cally grown grain. He has sold in Kala- 
mazoo and Detroit and expects to put 


his product on the market for the public 
as soon as he is able to put it out in 
quantity. The flour is ground while th 
customer waits, is free of all poisons, 
and contains all of the nutritional ele 
ments of the whole wheat kernel. He 
has also ground corn and rye, and his 
wife is experimenting with breads made 
from mixtures of the three grains. 

A lady member has ordered a twenty. 
loaf oven, and expects to put whole grain 
bread on the market. 

The ORGANIC SOIL BUILDERS 
was formed last July, has thirty members 
and more expecting to join soon. The 
membership is a novel one, with the 
following nationalities represented: Irish, 
Swedish, English, German, Polish, Bo 
hemian, Danish and French, Japanese, 
and a Russian, who says she isn’t a 
Communist. 

This unusual club created an unusual 
dinner and evening of entertainment. It 
was truly an event to remember. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendron Carolinianum 
This is the Freest Flowering of all the Species, Blooms Profusely 
when Very Young. The Color is Light to Deep Pink, and is the 
Earliest to flower, Blossoms about the last of May or "Early June, 
Foliage is small and Tingled with Bronze. 
2 to 3 ft. 25 for $15.00. 100 for $50.00. 


3 to 4 ft. 25 for $20.00 100 for $70.00. 
Special for A Limited Time Only, Deduct 20% Discount. 


NATURE’S RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Tallulah Court, Lakemont, Georgia 


Subscriptiony 
You can receive ORGANIC GARDENING 
regularly —- every month, for the rest of 
your life —by taking a Life Subscription 
at $35. You need send no money — 


simply print your name and address, and 
mail in; we will send you a bill. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G8, Emmaus, Pa. 


Earthworms.. 


After years of breeding a more hardy Earthworm hw 
been produced. It now can be placed directly in th 
soil without that fatal effect that the older type @ 
Domesticated Earthworms were afflicted with. This 
NEW EARTHWORM will make 
soil immediately. 


This is the Earthworm you have 
300- 


it’s home in yor 
been looking for. 
$3.00 
650-800 5.00 
1000-1200 7.00 
Prepaid East of Mississippi River, West thereof add 10% 
Full instructions with order. 
Write for our catalog on 
Organically Grown Plants and Bulbs 


Organic Gardens Maryland 
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GREAT NEW FEATURES ON M-E ROTARY TILLERS! 


Variable Wheel and Rotor Speeds for 
Controlled Granulation, Proper muting 


Set the Speed to your Soil! 
You'll have controlled granula- 
tion....prevent crusting and 
wind erosion. M-E tills, mulches, 
cultivates .... distributes vege- 
tation throughout tilled depth. 
Now at last one tool does 
everything—perfectly! 


Improved Tine and Hood De- 
sign! New tine shape requires 
less power... . tills organic mat- 
ter into soil to any depth with- 
out winding....works with 
hood to produce smooth, uni- 
form seedbed! 


Write for Free Booklet today! New Models Bi2 and BI6 all have new speed controls, new 


tine and hood design, many other important features, including 


Gives full details, “plug-in’’ system for year ‘round attachments! 


shows photographs of 


Gteehes, Wis. Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 


FRAZER COMPOST 


Contains up to 100 Billion Living 
Soil-Building Bacteria per Ounce! 


NEW LOW PRICES! Frazer Compost vitalizes your soil while it enriches. 


PARCEL POST PREPAID Ideal for lawns, gardens, flowers, shrubs. Use as 
2 19 3s activator in your own compost pile! A true organic 
bag bag bag enricher, active, living, dynamic! Now available at 


Local Chieago..$.65 $1.30 $2.15 mass production prices. Order direct from greatly 


Up to 150 mi... .70 1.40 2.50 
enlarged new plant in Chicago’s Union Stock Yards! 


te 00 mi.. 60 1.70 3.10 ORDER DIRECT... TODAY 


600 to 1400 mi.. .85 1.95 3.65 


Over 1400 mi....95 2.30 4.60 FRAZER ILLINOIS COMPOST CORP. 


(Above prices include postage 999 Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yds., Chicago 9, Ill. 

and handling.) Please ship.......tbs., Frazer Compost by: 
FREIGHT, F.0.B. CHICAGO NAME. 
1 tom, bagged ............ 68.00 


(Two 50-Ib. bags shipped for 
same freight eost as one.) 
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onl YOU CAN HAVE 
HEALTHY VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY coith 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 

®@ Apply Direct to the Soil 

@ Mix in the Compost Heap 

@ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 
An essential material for the Organic Gardener 
...A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that in- 
creases and replenishes the organic content of 
the soil... Improves soil texture... absorbs and 
retains plant-nourishing moisture...helps de- 
composition of soil break-up into humus. . .binds 
sandy soils...loosens clay soils. 
Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will ship direct to you. 
Freight prepaid East of Mississippi River. (Write 
for freight rates west of Mississippi River.) 

NEW LOW PRICE 

Send $1.90 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 
sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Ship- 
ment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


List your organic foods FREE in the 


FOOD 


DIRECTORY 


If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 

Organic Food Division 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G8, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Cabbage Butterflies 


Dear Sir: 


Cabbage butterflies are repelled ‘by to 
matoes, rosemary, sage, peppermint, and 
the asparagus beetle by tomatoes. Such 
crops can therefore be used as protective 
inter-crops. Nasturtiums among the fruit 
trees will reduce destruction by aphids. 
The flea beetle shuns tomatoes and is 
driven away by shade, and dislikes a 
crumbly soil. 


L. F. Easterbrook 


Melons and Weeds 


In the spring of 1947 a piece of fresh 
plowed land containing witch grass was 
selected for this experiment. The witch 
grass was shaken out and put on the 
compost pile. On a measured piece fifteen 
feet by fifteen feet, one yard of well de. 
cayed cow manure was placed on the 
land and harrowed in, the land having 
been plowed in the previous fall. Fol- 
lowing the harrowing in of the cow ma 
nure 45 lbs. of hydrated lime was applied 
ten days after the manure was incorpo 
rated in the soil, and the lime then har 
rowed in. 

On this piece there were planted eight 
hills of melons, Rocky Ford variety, three 
feet apart in two rows. After the plants 
came up they were thinned to four plants 
in a hill. The plot was hoed and cleaned 
of all weeds except three, ragweed, pig- 
weed and barnweed. These weeds of 
which there were approximately an even 
number, were left to grow and thinned 
to one foot apart in the plot. These 
weeds were kept under control but the 
tops were cut until the vines blossomed, 
then they were allowed to grow. At the 
end of the summer these weeds were waist 
high all over the melon patch. 

The yield in the fall of 1947 was 3 
bushels of edible fruit. (No immature 
fruit was picked but left on the vines.) 

In the fall of 1947, the land was plow. 
ed, the weeds and vines that were left 
were chopped into the soil and the land 
allowed to remain fallow all winter. 

In the spring of 1948, the same plot 
was planted to the same variety of melon, 
the same number of hills and the same 
number of plants in each hill. The same 
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number of weeds the same distance apart 
were left in the plot. 

In the fall of 1948 the plot yielded 
nine bushels of edible fruit. 

In the years of 1949 and 1950 under 
the same treatment, the plot has yielded 
relatively nine and one-half bushels for 
1949, and ten and one-half bushels for 
1950, but these years, while significant, 
were not included in the experiment. 

In the fall of 1949, additional manure 
was applied to the area. During this 
period no fungus disease of any kind ap- 
peared and no insects disturbed the crop. 

Richard Potter 


Insect Control with Rock Powders 


Gray-colored Hubbellite was found to 
possess a marked degree of repellency 
against German, American and Oriental 
cockroaches. When the Hubbellite half 
of the test chamber was supplied with 
food and water, repellency was obtained 
there even in the absence of food or 
water—or both—on the portland cement 
half. Red, brown, and green Hubbellite 
were equally repellent to German and 
American cockroaches, but less so against 
the Oriental species. Hubbellite did not 
show toxic properties to the German 
cockroach. These findings should prove 
of interest in connection with flooring— 
especially for rooms or buildings used for 
food storing, selling, and servicing. 


Handpicking Helpful 
Composting weed hosts is not the only 
method of control. Twice each week I 
started hand picking all infested leaves. 
At first there was much to pick; but as 
the season advanced, there were con- 
secutively less and less of the damaged 
leaves. After being a vegetable sanitarian 
for two years, I found the solution to 
the spinach miner problem. Destruction 
of weed hosts and hand picking of affect- 

ed leaves will control the pest. 


Phosphate Rock Available 


On one field we doubled our alfalfa 
yield with a single application of rock 
phosphate. Organic matter can be grown 
readily with rock dusts. 

Herbert E. Bucklen 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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ORGANO 
COMPOST 


PROPERLY DECOMPOSED WITH 
ALL THE FACTORS NECESSARY FOR 
A COMPLETE ORGANIC PLANT FOOD 
ORGANO COMPOST is inoculated 


with a mineral balance styled after 
mother nature's own method. 
Controlled bacterial action gives you a 
properly decomposed organic soil condi- 
tioner and represents the proper method 
of soil conditioning. 

ORGANO is abundant in humus, balanced 
with minerals, carries trace elements and 
hormones. IT’S COMPLETE! 

ORGANDO is especially inoculated with soil 
building bacteria which make plant food 
available and “unlocks” mineral substance 
already in the soil. 

ORGANO increases fertility, and its effect 
is not lost in one season. Does not burn. 
Would Virgin soil appeal to you. Make 
yours so—with ORGANO. 


14 Ib. sample size, postpaid—50 cents; 10 Ibs. postpaid 
to 150 miles—$1.35, to 300 miles—$!.50, and over 600 
100 Ibs., F.0.B.,—$4.50; Ton, F.0.B., 


“ORGANO COMPOST PLANT 


Stephens City, Virginia 
(Western Pa. Sales Branch: Harmony, Pa.) 


Free Yourself 


FROM 


If you want to stop smoking and just 
can’t, try world-famous NO-TO-BAC 
Lozenges. See how quickly NO-TO-BAC 
may help stop your craving for tobac- 
co. Rush $1 to No-To-sBac, for 7 days 
supply. (For heavy smokers—16 days’ 
supply—$2.) Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. Write: 


NO-TO-BAC CO. 


DEPT. OG HEWLETT, NEW YORK 


Causes wondrous 
plant mutations. 


A simple scientific chemical means of 
creating new forms in flowers - all plants. $ 00 POSTPAID 
Easy to use. Complete kit with instruc- NO C.0.D 


tion booklet 


ROMAINE B. WARE cansy, onecon 


Tobacco Habit 
COLCHICINE: 
= 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NEW 
ORGANIC METHOD 


By J. |. RODALE 


Apt a year and a half ago we an- 
nounced that as far as we were con- 
cerned we thought that the best way for 
the gardener to get his organic matter 
into the soil was by mulches and in cer- 
tain limited situations by composting. 
From what I have seen since then I am 
still of the same opinion. There are 
situations, however, where the gardener 
has to make compost. For example he 
would not wish to strew garbage about 
as a mulch. Therefore he must decide 
what is the best way to compost such 
matter. In my opinion, if at all possible, 
the best way to do that is with earth- 
worms. The garbage should be mixed 
with some topsoil, some old leaves, weeds 
and grass clippings, etc. It is done in 
baxes and the resultant compost which 
should take only two to three months 
is the best that anyone can make. One 
has to merely look at it to recognize 
its high quality. The feel and the smell 
also will be indications. The earthworm 
has enriched it wonderfully with its 
castings. Compost made without earth- 
worms can nowhere near approach it 
in quality from any point of view. 


Such earthworm compost can not only — 


be made faster but it is broken down 
finer and the material does not have to 
be turned. This method can be used 
also in outside heaps and pits, the only 
difference between it and the Howard 
method being that the heap should not 
be made higher than two feet. This 
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will keep down the temperature. A large 
enough quantity of earthworms must be 
used. 

If the gardener does not wish to bother 
with earthworms my advice then is to 
sink a pit into the ground, let us say 
about three and a half feet below the 
surface and projected above ground but 
six inches. This is not the eye-sore that 
a pit would be which is entirely above 
ground. It need not have the cement 
floor or the small drainage pit for liquids 
to drain into. But it must be covered 
so that rain cannot penetrate. If the 
material gets too dry it can be watered 
from time to time. This is not strictly 
anaerobic, that is, where air does not 
penetrate. Even though it is covered 
the fit of the cover is never too tight, so 
that a little air will go in. The main 
thing is to prevent the material in the 
pit from becoming waterlogged. Those 
of you who have been making compost 
in the open where the rains go unre- 
strained into the composting material 
will be surprised at the improvement in 
quality that may be obtained if the water 
is kept under control. Those of you who 
have made pits with cement floors and 
small drainage pits need not regret it 
In case of overwatering the excess will 
flow out much better than when there 
is an earth floor, but there is a question 
in making new pits whether such ex 
pense is warranted. If desired earthworms 
can also be used in such pits. 
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Now what has happened to the idea 
of the anaerobic method of making com- 
post, using enclosed silos? The gardener 
can completely forget about it. It is 
much too expensive and involved for 
his pocketbook. It never was intended 
for the small gardener. So that, as far 
as he is concerned, it is an academic ques- 
tion. It is something more for the farmer 
who has tremendous acreage (a thousand 
acres at least) or for those who wish to 
make compost on a large scale as a busi- 
ness. In such case the silo must be built 
of great size. Dr. Selby, the developer 
of a method for anaerobic decomposition, 
in discussing it with me indicated that 
certain parts on the inside must be of 
stainless steel so that the material will 
flow down readily. He also makes use of 
bacteria cultures obtained through the 
first batches of finished compost coming 
out of the silo. It requires expert hand- 
ling. The method has been attempted 
only on a small laboratory scale. 

Because of the money involved, we 
made a small, crude experiment, build- 
ing a silo as shown in the photograph. 
This was made from drainage tiles about 
three and a half feet in diameter. But 
due to the haste in getting started we 
did not provide for a door at the bottom 
through which to remove the finished 
compost. In the Autumn of 1949 we 
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From drainage tiles, a small compost silo was built for comparison with an 
open container. 


made the first compost. We filled with 
steer manure the silo as well as the pit to 
the left of it which remained open. When 
we examined the material in both pits 
we found that the manure from the top 
of the enclosed silo was a little better 
than that from the open one. We then 
removed the manure and a few months 
later tried the experiment over again, 
but this time making a door in the bot- 
tom of the silo from which the finished 
compost could be removed, so that new 
material could go in from the top and 
finished compost taken out from the bot- 
tom. It was desired to establish a con- 
tinuous process. 

But when we examined the results 
six months later, we were disappointed. 
When we removed the door at the 
bottom of the silo we found the ma- 
terial had scarcely decayed at that point. 
It also had a putrefactive odor. But 
strange to say, the same thing was 
true of the manure in the open pit at 
the top. It could be seen that the latter 
was greatly water-logged due to heavy 
rains. But when we removed the cover 
at the top of the silo we found that for 
about four feet at the top the manure 
was nicely browned. Air had gotten in 
there. It was far from an anaerobic pro- 
cess but the protection from the rains 

(Continued on page 47) 
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English Scientist 
Visits United States 


In her extensive lectures through- 

out the country, Lady Eve Balfour 

has shown us the rapid progress of 
organic farming in England. 


By RUTH RODALE 


| Fie EVE BALFOUR, English au- 
thority on organic farming, recent- 
ly completed a six-weeks lecture tour of 
this country. Interested farmers and gar- 
deners flocked by the hundreds to hear 
her speak about the organic movement 
in England. 

Those who were able to attend one of 
Lady Balfour’s lectures could not help 
feeling with her that the only answer to 
the international-wide soil erosion men- 
ace is through the use of all kinds of or- 
ganic fertilizers. Even garbage and 
sewage should be brought back to the 
land in compost form. 

On the New Bells Farm in England, 
she has divided up the acreage between 
chemical and compost treatments. The 
Cycle of Life, a film shown with most 
of the lectures, graphically explains the 
differences-in yields and quality at the 
farm. 

Lady Balfour, who has been to the 
United States several times previously, 
took a keen interest in what America is 
doing with the organic method. She spoke 
to many people individually and looked 
in on composting projects in a number 
of states. She was especially impressed 
with Dr. Pfeiffer’s garbage conversion 
plant at Oakland, California. 

The itinerary of Lady Balfour, which 
covered a trail from California to New 
York City, amounted to almost one lec- 
ture per day. In Los Angeles, the Aca- 
demy of Applied Nutrition, a group of 


Lady Eve Balfour examines the heavily mulched 
soil at the Organic Experimental Farm near 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania. 


progressive physicians, arranged for a 
dinner speech. The Organic Gardening 
Club of Los Angeles then invited her to 
lecture several days later, to a group of 
over 500 persons. After stopping for short 
visits at Walker, Iowa and the Frazer 
Compost Corporation in Chicago, she 
flew back to New York City for a speak- 
ing engagement at the Colony Club, 
which many notables attended. 

A few days later, Lady Balfour went 
down to the Virginia Experiment Station 
for a number of lectures and a broadcast. 
Proceeding to Pennsylvania, she spoke 
at Altoona, Allentown, and the School of 
Horticulture at Ambler, stopping off also 
for a few days’ visit at the Organic Ex- 
perimental Farm near Emmaus. 

Other highlights were lecture engage- 
ments at the Haddon Heights, N. J. Or- 
ganic Gardening Club (600 attendance) 
and Buffalo, New York. 

Busy as she was, Lady Balfour insisted 
that the trip was all too fleeting. Her 
parting remark was, “After my first 
night back in England, I shall probably 
wake up and say, ‘What a wonderful 
dream I had. I have just been to 
America.’ 
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PLANNING YOUR 
VEGETABLE EXHIBITS 


With know-how, organic gardeners can build up a 
reputation for prize-winning vegetables. Try 
your luck this September. 


By C. H. Nissley 


Extension Horticulturist, New Jersey Experiment Station 


T O SELECT a prize-winning plate of 
vegetables for exhibition purposes, a 
grower or exhibitor must place himself 
in the role of a Judge. The judging of 
vegetables consists in selecting the best 
specimens of any particular vegetable by 
eliminating the undesirable exhibits and 
scoring the remainder on merit and 
varietal characteristics. The judge should 
have a knowledge of vegetables, and be 
familiar with different types and varietal 
characteristics. 

There are definite points to look for 
in selecting prize specimens of each 
vegetable, and the judge must be ready 
at all times to give his reasons for award- 
ing premiums to certain plates or speci- 
mens. The exhibitor must also follow 
the same course in selecting his exhibit. 

In all vegetables, choose those speci- 
mens that are regular and typical of the 
variety. 


Asparagus 

Shoots should be thick, of standard 
length (9 inches) and uniform in thick- 
ness, tender, and free from rust and in- 
sect injury. Should show no signs of 
branching, and no more than 114 inches 
of white at bottom. Bunches from 214 to 
$ pounds in weight. 


Beans 

An exhibit of beans shall consist of 
25 pods. 

Size: The specimens should be large 
but not overgrown or coarse. 

Uniformity: Specimens should be uni- 
form in size, form, color, and maturity. 
The numbers and size of specimens needed, as 


Mentioned, may not hold true in all states. Con- 
sult local fair officials about their requirements. 
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Condition: The specimens should be 
sound and without blemish. 
Color: The color should be typical 


for the variety shown. 

Broad Beans: Straight, broad, well- 
formed pods filled with large tender 
beans. 


Free from disease. 


Snap Beans: Pods should be long, 
well formed, typical of variety, fresh, 
brittle, uniform and free from disease. 
Seeds well developed but tender. Color 
according to variety. 

Beets 

Long: Not more than 21% inches in 
diameter, smooth and free from side 
roots, firm, free from cracking or signs 
of disease. Top small and compact. 
Roots uniform; showing little of scaling 
or sunburn, color judged by outer in- 
dication and by slight abrasion on side. 

Turnip: Not over 3 inches in diameter, 
firm, with smooth round shape and fine 
terminal root; no side roots. Roots uni- 
form, typical of variety and showing as 
little scaling or sunburn as possible. Free 
from cracks or signs of disease. 


Brussels Sprouts 
Stems straight; densely covered with 
medium-sized, firm sprouts. 


Cabbage 


Early: Generally round or pointed, 
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typical of variety if named, should be of 
medium size, 4-6 pounds in weight, fresh, 
hard and free from insect injury or dis- 
ease. 

Later: Heads round or flat with two 
layers of green outer leaves. Specimens 
should be fresh, uniform, hard but not 
excessive in size. Free from disease or 
insect injury. 

Red: Slightly conical or round in 
shape. Dark red color, solid, heavy. 

Savoy: Round or flattened, firm and 
heavy. Dark green color with close curl 
in leaf. 

Carrots 


Roots: Medium in length and size, 


straight, free from side roots and with- 


out green top or split roots, gradually 
tapering or with blunt tip according to 
variety. Skin smooth, color clear and 
bright with a small core and large outer 
ring. Roots uniform in size, shape, and 
color. Free from disease. 


Cauliflower 

Head: Large in size, of a well-formed 
curve, with a dense formation of flower, 
showing no tendency to open; pure white 
in color and without small leaves in the 
head. Free from all blemishes. A few 
of the lower leaves attached. Specimens 
uniform. 

Celery 

Stalks large, stems long, well-blanched 
except in winter varieties, firm, medium 
thickness, none hollow, free from rust 
and rot, showing no flower stems. Roots 
trimmed short or to pyramid shape. 
Heart large and carried well up. Ribs 
not prominent. Uniform in shape, true 
to type of variety. 

Citron 

Large, well-rounded, heavy specimens, 
finely mottled and well-colored through- 
out. Must be firm and of good weight. 


Corn, Green 
An exhibit of green corn shall consist 
of ten ears. 
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Size: The ears should be large but not 
overgrown. 

Uniformity: The ears should be uni. 
form in size, form, color, and maturity, 

Condition: The ideal condition is just 
between the milk and the dough stages, 
The kernels should be tender and sweet, 

Color: The color should be typical 
for the variety. 


Cucumbers 

An exhibit of cucumbers shall consist 
of six slicing or twelve pickling cucum. 
bers. 

Outdoor: Specimens should be smooth 
in form, uniform, straight, not over 8 
inches long and 134 inches in diameter 
which is well-carried out towards the ends; 
of dark green color. 

Pickling Cucumbers must not be over 
41% inches in length and 114 inches in 
diameter, smooth, of even diameter from 
end to end. Gherkins not over 214 inches 
long and 34 inch in diameter. 


Eggplant 
Color should be dark purple all over, 
specimens even in size, large, smooth, 
and solid. Free from any signs of decay 
or injury. 


Kale 


Specimens in pots generally, should 
have a close, even curl on all leaves. 
Size according to particular variety. 


Lettuce 

Cabbage: Heads should be large, well- 
rounded, firm, free from any blemishes. 
Fresh, no flower stems. 

Cos: Conical in shape with straight, 
upright growing leaves, well-bleached and 
crisp, and with a firm heart. No flower 
stems. 

Leaf: Heads of crisp, well-crinkled 
leaves, showing medium green, without 
any blemish. No flower stems. Leaves 
forming dense mass. 


Melons and Cushaws 

Size: Size shall be medium to large. 

Uniformity: All specimens should be 
uniform in size, color, form, and maturity. 

Condition: Specimens should be ma- 
ture, free from blemishes, thick meated 
and sweet. 

Color: Color should be uniform and 
typical of the variety. 

Muskmelons: Medium to large accord- 
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ing to variety, firm evenly ribbed and 
dosely netted. When fit for use melon 
pulls easily from stem and flower end is 
somewhat soft and yielding to the finger. 
Readiness for eating is the first require- 
ment. This is indicated largely by the 
smell. Closeness of the netting denotes 
the quality. 

Watermelons: Medium to large accord- 
ing to variety, firm, smooth. Melon must 
be tapped to get quality. 

Onions 

Large: Shape, globe or flat and of 
color of variety. Clean but not peeled, 
uniform, of good weight and have a 
small well-ripened neck, firm, especially 
at the base of the neck. Showing no sec- 
tion. Thorough ripening essential. 
Should be separate classes for seed. Trans- 
planted, and sets. 

Pickling: Should range from 1% inch 
to 34 inch in diameter, uniform in size 
and shape, clean, firm and white in 
color. Thoroughly dried. 


Parsley 
Head, large and filled with numerous, 
finely curled, dark green leaves. Crisp 
and free from any discoloration. 


Parsnip 
Roots straight, of good length, broadly 
shouldered, not less than 3 inches crown 
well hollowed, free from side roots, grad- 
ually tapering from crown to tip, clean, 
smooth and free from discoloration or 
disease, firm with a small core. 


Peas 


Pods long and straight, dark green in 
color and well-filled with medium, sweet- 
flavored, tender peas. Pods uniform in 
size and color with no signs of ripening. 


Peppers 
Either red or green. Should be smooth, 
firm and typical of variety. Free from 
disease and injury. Should be of even 
color. 


Potatoes, Irish 

Size: The most desirable size is 
medium. 

Uniformity: All specimens should be 
uniform as to form, size, frequency, depth 
of eyes, and maturity. 

Skin, etc.: The skin should present 
a uniform surface, should be clear, 
smooth, or uniformly netted. An undue 
amount of dirt will be scored against. 
The eyes should be of medium depth 
and normal in number for the variety. 
The market prefers shallow-eyed varieties, 
but this characteristic usually denotes 
weakness; hence, showings of seed po- 
tatoes should have eyes rather deep than 
shallow. Showings of fall grown crops 
may be immature; others must be mature. 

Condition: The flesh should be solid, 
fine grained, and of uniform color. It 
should be free from discoloration and 
hollow heart. The presence of disease 
would be heavily scored against. Speci- 
mens with any mechanical injury, such 
as broken skins, bruises, cuts, scratches, 


PROTECTION OF OUR SOILS 


Are you mindful that soil depletion, deterioration and 


destruction is a most vital problem in this country? This is a 
condition which has no simple solution—no remedial device can 
be patented—no organization can insure against this loss. It is 
a net of ruin which is already beginning to tighten; witness the 
total crop failures in parts of the Bread Basket wheat country. 

The only insurance is education—the only remedial device, 
books. 

Call the gravity of this situation to the attention of your 
librarian—request that she secure and feature such essential 
volumes as Pay Dirt and The Organic Front by J. I. Rodale, 
An Agricultural Testament and The Earth’s Green Carpet by 
Lady Louise Howard, and all the other fine publications dealing 
with proper soil husbandry. These writings are a good way of 
starting the ball rolling to save the soi] and substance of our 
great country. 
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or holes, and insect injuries should be 
excluded. 
Potatoes, Sweet 

Size: The size should not exceed three 
inches in diameter and seven inches in 
length, nor be less than two inches in 
diameter and four inches in length. Po- 
tatoes 214 inches in diameter and 5 
inches in length are preferable. 

Uniformity: All specimens should be 
uniform in size, form, and color. 

Condition: All specimens should be 
bright in color, smooth, and the skin 
dry. The soil should be wiped off, not 
washed. 

Freedom from Blemishes: All speci- 
mens should be free from cuts, bruises, 
and defects of whatever nature. 


Pumpkins 
Round or oblong in shape, symmetri- 
cal, medium size, thin-skinned, closely 
ribbed, firm, heavy; deep yellow or 
creamy yellow color all over. 


Radish 
Summer and Winter: Medium size, ac- 
cording to variety; clean, smooth, and 
even form; free from insect or disease 
injury, cracking and side roots; crisp, 
firm, not spongy, uniform in size, no 
stem, leaves close to fleshy root. 


Rhubarb 
Stalks medium in diameter, long, 
straight, fresh and tender. Well-colored 
over all the stem. 


Root Vegetables 

Size: The size should be medium to 
large, very large or small specimens will 
be rated down. 

Uniformity: All specimens should be 
uniform in size, color, form, and ma- 
turity. 

Condition: Specimens should be clean, 
bright, free from root hairs, and 
- blemishes. They should be free from 
pith and hollow hearts, and should be 
crisp and firm. 

Color: The color should be typical 
for the variety. 


Salsify 
From 114 inches to 2 inches at top, 
smooth and straight, gradually tapering 
to tip, free from side roots, firm, fresh 
and clean, skin white in color. Core 
small. 
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Spinach 
Specimens should be large with close 
heavy foliage, fresh and free from all 
coarse, outer leaves; broad, dark green, 
tender leaves, typical of the variety, free 
from diseases and insect injury. 


Squash 


Summer: Medium size and_ weight 


_ color and shape of variety, firm but with 


rind soft enough to admit thumb nail 
readily. 

Winter: Should be large, heavy and 
firm, of color and shape according to 
variety. Hubbard should be heavily 
warted. 


Tomatoes 

An exhibit of tomatoes shall consist of 
a plate of five specimens. 

Size: Specimens should be large but 
not overgrown. 

Uniformity: All specimens should be 
uniform in size, form color, and maturity. 

Condition: Specimens should be mature 


but not over-ripe. 
small seed cavities and thick fleshy walls, 
and should be firm and solid. 

Color: The color should be bright, 
clear, intense, and characteristic of the 


They should have 


variety. The color should also extend 
right down to the stem. 


Turnips 

Medium size with smooth, symmetrical 
form, small tap root and free from side 
roots, firm and heavy. Small core, as free 
as possible from splitting or sunburn, 
showing no insect or disease injury. Color 
varies from white to light yellow, accord- 
ing to variety. 


Vegetable Marrow 
Medium size, oblong in form, smooth 
and even, with uniform thickness and 
good weight. Fresh, firm but with a rind 
soft enough to readily admit thumb nail. 
Color varies from a cream yellow to a 
mottled green. 
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The Fairchild Tropical Garden at Coconut Grove, Florida composts palm 
fronds which have first been shredded, 


CONGRESS REOPENS INVESTIGATION 
OF CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 


Readers of Organic Gardening will be interested to learn 
that the Congressional committee which recently studied the 
effects of chemicals in foods and agriculture has not closed its 
search for evidence. Representative Delaney, chairman of the 
group has written Mr. Rodale for a list of possible witnesses to 
support the truth of the Organic Method as well as the danger 
of constant use of chemical fertilizers. 

If you followed the progress of the committee hearings last 
year, you will remember that Mr. Rodale was the only person 
allowed to testify from the camp of the Organics side. Many, 
many more are qualified to speak and we hope will when asked 
to appear before the committee. 

The work of the Soil and Health Foundation in giving 
grants to colleges and universities may then reach the ears of 
the investigating committee. It appears to be aware that the 
situation cannot be dismissed lightly—that the health of genera- 
tions to come depends on how we live and eat today. Please 
contribute as much as you can to the Soil and Health Founda- 
tion so that the whole nation will one day be roused against the 
systematic destruction of our soils, and in turn, ourselves. Send 
all contributions to the Soil and Health Foundation, Emmaus, 
Penna. And remember, any donations are deductible from your 
income tax. 
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Sent in by Charles H. Crandon 
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Sweet clover easily grows through a stubble mulch of straw. 


WHAT ABOUT MULCH FARMING? 


If mulching materials are scarce, a green manure crop 
in your garden rotation, such as soybeans or sweet 
clover will supply nitrogen and save organic matter. 


Photos by Mario Frova 


By JOHN MOYER (Penna.) 


HAVE found the mulch method of 

gardening and farming to be the 
most economical way to practice the or- 
ganic method. 

In the asparagus bed, especially, we have 
attempted to improve the soil by using 
mulches. On our soil, surface mulching 
does not seem to work very well as it 


John Moyer has been an organic farmer since 1943, 
specializing in the no-plough method. 
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tends to interfere with aeration; we have 
a heavy loam soil and it packs easily even 
with a good supply of humus. Therefore 
we have turned to mulch farming, “Plow- 
man’s Folly” style. 

In the asparagus, I plant soybeans 
and/or grain with the disk grain drill 
(depending on the nitrogen requirements 
of the particular soil). When we near the 
end of the cutting season, of course, I 
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John Moyer suggests that the truck patch be rested one year out of three 
with a “nurse crop,”—here a mixture of oats and sweet clover. 


first disk in any weeds that are present. 
We continue to cut the asparagus until 
the seed germinates then we allow them 
both to grow together. The thin aspara- 
gus shoots are allowed to grow without 
cutting after the disking. We usually 
apply a light dressing of poultry manure 
during the winter and disk the bed again 
in the spring as soon as the soil dries 
off sufficiently. This not only gives us 
excellent weed control but improves the 
fertility wonderfully as we go along, and 
as you can well realize the asparagus has 
an excellent taste. 

In the annual garden, we mix the 
vegetable matter into the top three or 
four inches of soil to decay, and we find 
that soybeans work very well for this 
purpose also. This requires a rotation 
of crops in the garden with the conse- 
quent reduction in actual planting space. 
But if you can spare one-third of the 
garden it will pay off in much better 
quality also in an increase in yield. A 
three year rotation works nicely. One 
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+ year of soybeans for cover crop and two 


years for the vegetables. Of course we 
leave all the residue from the vegetables 
on the soil as a further soil improvement 
measure. 

If you have a very small garden and do 
not feel that you can spare the space, 
then heap composting will probably suit 
your needs best. Nothing will take the 
place of common sense in matters of this 
kind and you must decide which is the 
best procedure for your conditions. 
Composting will require a little more 
labor but in the case of the small garden 
it would be more practical because all 
the land can be utilized for the growing 
of vegetables. The larger gardener or 
truck farmer can operate more economi- 
cally by using the mulch method with a 
rotation system. In the long run larger 
crops will off-set the use of less land; and 
less labor will be required. And most 
important of all the fertility of the land 
can easily be maintained indefinitely. 
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J. H. McFarland 


The Dianthus variety, Gaiety will add charm to almost any corner of the 
garden. 


CARNATIONS-INDOORS AND OUT 


As an extra-special fertilizer, animal tankage is suggested. 


By M. B. CUMMINGS (Vermont) 


A GOOD answer to the question of 
flower supremacy was given by 
Shakespeare, who said, “The fairest 
flowers o’ the season are our carnations.” 
And no better answer has ever been 
given, for there is none better even 
after more than 300 years. 
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Why So Popular? 

One hardly needs to ask this question 
but the answer focuses attention on im- 
portant attributes. In its sweetness of 
perfume, the beauty of color, and sym- 
metry of form, the carnation is unexcel- 
led. These attributes, combined with the 
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ese of culture and the certainty of 
flowering, give the carnation preemi- 
nence among our flowering plants. As a 
cut flower the carnation is more durable 
than is the bloom of most plants, for it 
has lasting quality in a vase. 

It is no wonder in culture under glass 
that six states—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Colorado and 
Ohio—have a combined area equal to 
10,756,373 square feet devoted to the 
cultute of carnations. And the market 
is not oversupplied. The national census 
aedits it with 19,138,395 square feet, an 
area exceeded only by that of roses which 
are grown further south than “pinks,” 
and have a census credit of 34,129,855 
square feet, largely in glass houses. 

But the utility of “pinks” is not re- 
stricted to cut-flower usage; it is a nice 
plant for the garden where it can be 
used for borders as well as in beds or in 
simple mixed plantings. Furthermore, its 
adaptability to pot-culture makes it pos- 
sible to grow it in the house, where it 
may blossom much of the year. Separate 
pots of it may be made to bloom suc- 
cessively to prolong the peak of flower- 
ing, if preferred, or all may be grown 
at one time for greater abundance of 
flowers on special occasions. In the green- 
house plants are set into permanent beds, 
worked into strong sandy loam that is 
porous in structure and possessed with a 
liberal organic content. Tankage, as 
steamed refuse from slaughter houses, at 
the rate of three pounds to 100 square 
feet of soil gives good results. In green- 
houses or garden culture, applications 
may be made every two months. In pot- 
culture, one teaspoonful of tankage to 
one quart of soil can well be given at 
the start and at eight-week intervals. 
House plants should not be allowed to 
become “pot-bound” by being beset with 
roots, giving a crowded condition. It is 
urgent to repot the plants every six 
months. 

Tankage is an excellent organic ferti- 
lizer, having 5-10 per cent nitrogen and 
8-30 per cent of phosphoric acid. Leaf 
mold and compost in the soil are also 
well. It must not be used as raw organic 
matter and may be used as a part of the 
surface mulch. 

Easy to Grow 
Carnations are not hard to grow; in 
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fact, the culture is simple. New stock . 
plants are grown from cuttings which are 
easy to root. Side shoots which develop 
along the main stem are used. Rooting 
takes place in about three weeks. Bot- 
tom temperature of 60-65 degrees F. and 
room temperature of 55 degrees F. is 
conducive to rapid rooting. The species 
of carnation are cool-temperature plants 
but need sunshine to do well. It is better 
not to try to grow them in diffused light 
or in shade. The new stock is potted or 
put into flats to “grow up.” 


Varieties for Garden Use 

All specimens of “pinks” are perennial 
except Chinese pinks and Sweet William. 
These last two are best treated as bi- 
ennials, and seed is planted each year for 
full bloom the next season. 

Species well adapted to garden culture 
are listed: 

Perpetual flowering pinks — Dianthus 
Allwoodi — have large flowers borne on 
long stems and produce all summer. 
These come in all colors, are fragrant 
and one foot high. 

Clove — Scotch or Grass Pinks — Dian- 
thus plumarius — have gray green foliage, 
have frequent flowers and blossom all 
summer if kept cut. They grow one foot 
high. The colors are white, pink, red 
and purple. 

Maiden Pink — Dianthus deltoides — 
is dwarf and trailing, hardly ever more 
than six inches high. It is good for 
edging or rockery; the colors are pink 
or white, often deep-dyed crimson. This 
species is very frequent. 

Everblooming Sweet William — Dian- 
thus latifolius, var. atrococcineus — is 18 
inches tall. It has deep crimson flowers 
produced all summer. It should be treat- 
ed as a biennial plant. 

Sweet William — Dianthus barbatus — 
has large clusters of flowers appearing in 
June and July. The plants are 18 inches 
high and should be treated as biennial 
plants. Some forms in this group have 
double flowers. 

Annual pinks — Dianthus chinensis — 
although called annual as they flower the 
first season, are really short-lived peren- 
nials. The foliage is smooth and tufted; 
the flowers are solitary and only slightly 
fragrant, one inch across. The plants are 
18 inches tall. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
Part VII 


Take advantage of the food crops which survive 
late into the fall. 


By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph. D. 


Some vegetables are sufficiently hardy 
that they can remain in the garden 
throughout the winter, and supply fresh 
food for the table. The success of a winter 
vegetable garden depends upon the prop- 
er selection of hardy varieties and the.ap- 
propriate use of winter protection, as cold- 
frames and mulches. The edible parts of 
winter vegetables are, for the most part, 
underground roots or stems and leaves. 
Winter vegetables which have edible fleshy 
roots are carrot, celeriac, parsnip and salsi- 
fy. Some winter vegetables have under- 
ground stems which are enlarged due to 
the storage of large amounts of reserve 
foods as onion and Jerusalem artichoke. 
Then a good many of the vegetables 
which are grown for their leaves are a- 
dapted for the winter vegetable garden as 
lettuce, endive, celery, dandelion, kale, 
mustard, spinach, corn salad, and water 
cress. Some of the herbs, like parsley, are 
able to withstand winter conditions in the 
garden if given some protection. 
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Winter Vegetables Grown 
for their Leaves 


Dandelion. This plant is adapted for 
growing in almost any garden soil. It may 
be planted in rows about 18 inches apart 
or in beds. Dandelion grows fairly well 
even at low temperatures. In the colder 
parts of the country it is desirable to 
mulch slightly during the winter using 
leaves, straw, strawy manure, or any 
mulching material which will not pack. 
Before putting down the mulch it will be 
well to put down a thin layer of compost 
between the rows and work it into the 
soil lightly. In late winter the plants will 
be ready for use as greens. The leaves 
may be blanched if desired by covering 
them with paper or by placing two boards 
over the plants in the form of a letter A. 


Kale. Kale or borecole is quite hardy as 
far north as Pennsylvania, and with some 
protection, can be grown in the winter 
gardens of the northern states. It is an 
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Vegetables still in the ground under a winter mulch can be marked as above 
for quick identification. 


all-year plant as it is heat-resistant as 
well as cold-resistant, but its real merit 
is as a cool-weather greens. In northern 
regions, the last sowing of seed should be 
made at least six weeks before the average 
date of the first killing frost in a particu- 
lar region. It may follow potatoes, beans 
or other vegetable harvested in early fall. 
A light winter mulch applied after the 
ground is frozen will help keep the plants 
vigorous and insure a good growth in late 
winter or early spring. 

Spinach. Spinach is by far the most 
popular vegetable grown for greens. It 
easily withstands winter conditions and 
makes a good growth in some parts of the 
South. In the colder portions of the 
southern states it may need some winter 
protection. Spinach responds well to com- 
post. By using a protective mulch, spinach 
may be available for table use during 
all but the coldest months of winter. Un- 
der coldframes and cloches, spinach makes 
agood growth all winter long. 

Corn Salad. Corn salad is also known 
as lamb’s lettuce or fetticus. The seeds 
should be sown in early autumn, and the 
plants covered lightly with a winter 
mulch. In the southern states a protective 
mulch is not necessary but can be used to 
good advantage. Corn salad grown from 
seeds sown in early autumn will be ready 
for use in February or March. 

Lettuce. Lettuce is a cool-weather plant 
and should be grown in every home gar- 
den. It is primarily a cool-weather crop. 
In the South it is confined to late fall, 
winter and spring. It thrives in any rich 
garden soil but will not tolerate acid 
conditions. To make sure that the leaves 
are rich in minerals, add lime, phosphate 
tock and potash rock to the soil before 
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sowing the seeds. Do not use fresh manure. 
In northern gardens sow seeds of winter 
lettuce which is highly resistant to low 
temperatures. Most varieties of lettuce 
may be grown in coldframes and under 
cloches during the winter months. 

Water Cress. This is one of the few 
vegetables that can be grown in wet 
places. In the more moderate portions of 
the North it grows practically the year 
round, and winter is its best season in the 
South. A supply for an entire family may 
be grown in a small spring-fed brook or 
series of shallow pools where the water is 
not more than one foot deep. The plants 
may be started from seeds or from cut- 
tings. Early spring is the best time to 
start a water cress planting. It pays to 
fertilize the brook or pools with compost 
and the pulverized rock fertilizers as 
sources of the earth minerals. 

Endive. This is a cool-weather, all-year 
plant which is not sensitive to heat. In 
the South it is primarily a winter crop. 
In the North it can be grown throughout 
the year with some winter protection. 

Celery. Although celery must be grown 
in late summer and autumn, it may be 
so protected in the garden that it is avail- 
able throughout the entire winter. It 
keeps much better if allowed to remain 
in the soil where it has grown, than if it 
is moved into a storage trench or storage 
cellar for winter storage. Along each side 
of the row, place a board against which 
is then placed a bank of earth. Over the 
entire celery row is then placed a layer of 
mulch sufficient to protect the plants 
from freezing. The nature of the covering 
will be determined by degree of cold that 
is peculiar to a particular region. The 
protective covering should be light at 
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first and increased as autumn gives way 
to winter. 


Winter Vegetables with Fleshy 
Roots or Underground Stems 


Most biennial plants which produce 
fleshy roots and especially carrot, celeriac, 
parsnip and salsify are well adapted for 
the winter vegetable garden. A winter 
mulch varying in depth from four to six 
or eight inches will effectively prevent 
the ground from freezing and thus pro- 
tect the root crops which are left in the 
garden soil for winter use. A winter mulch 
must be used which will not be blown 
off by winter winds. Winter storage in 
the garden seems to improve the flavor 
of the roots of such oil-bearing plants as 
carrot and parsnip. Jerusalem artichoke 
has fleshy underground stems or tubers 
which may be allowed to remain in mulch- 
ed garden soil all winter. Shallots which 
are onions of the Multiplier type are en- 
tirely hardy and thrive in northern gar- 
dens with little or no mulch. However a 
mulch will result in better winter growth. 
The small onions which are formed in the 
inflorescences in early summer should be 
planted in early autumn for winter and 
early spring use. 


Winter Storage 
in the Vegetable Garden 


Since mulches can be used to protect 
the soil in gardens as far north as New 
York City and farther from freezing, stor- 
ing winter vegetables in the garden is en- 
tirely practicable. It is not unlike the 
method used by Nature in Her woodlands 
and meadows. A mulching material should 
be used which serves as a thermal blanket 
over the garden, one that is loose enough 
to allow aeration but heavy enough to 


resist the blowing winter winds. The 
thickness of the mulch should be increased 
after winter has actually set in, and must 
be sufficient to prevent the formation of 
frost in the soil. The importance of humus 
in relation to the freezing qualities of the 
soil was discussed in Editor Rodale’s Edi- 
torial in the July issue of this magazine, 
The nature and extent of ice and frost 
in the ground depend upon the amount 
of organic matter in the soil and the kind 
and thickness of the mulch on the surface, 
Mr. Rodale seems satisfied that the or- 
ganic farmer and gardener are well situ- 
ated as regards frost in the soil. The rain 
water is absorbed and held in the soil, 
and their land thaws out much earlier in 
the spring. 

To facilitate the collection of mulched 
vegetables in winter, it is important to 
mark the rows in such a’manner that any 
particular vegetable can be harvested as 
needed. The leafy vegetables which are 
protected by surface mulches need less 
marking than the underground roots and 
stems. A row of carrots, for instance, can 
be marked by driving a stake, in the 
ground at each end of each row. From the 
tops of the stakes, stretch a string. The 
part of the row that has been harvested 
can then be indicated by tying a marker 
on the string which extends the length of 
the row. The kind of vegetable in each 
row can be indicated by a tag on a stake 
at one end of the row. 

Any indication of frost formation in 
the soil as vegetables are harvested in the 
winter months should be interpreted as 
a need for increasing the thickness of the 
protective mulch. 

The mulch not only protects winter 
vegetables and makes~ them available 
throughout the winter, but it keeps the 
soil active and increasingly productive. 


Organic Businesses 


One of the chief problems confronting an organic farmer or 
gardener who wants to sell foods through the mail is shipping. 
Some fruits and vegetables spoil quickly and cannot be sent 
more than a few hundred miles. Others need elaborate packag- 
ing for secure shipment. If you have avoided starting an organic 
business for these reasons, then why not try dried vegetables 
like peas, Navy beans, and lima beans? Plans for a fruit and 
vegetable drier can be obtained from the Washington Experi- 
ment Station at Pullman, Washington. Ask for Extension Bulle- 
tin No. 311, called “Building a Home Fruit and Vegetable 


Drier.” 
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A moist mulch of spent hops will supply nitrogen and readily available minerals. 


SPENT HOPS AS A MULCH 


For acid-loving plants, spent hops are an ideal mulch. Almost 
any brewery will be glad to furnish it free of charge. 


By DONALD WYMAN (Mass.) 


Reprinted from Plants and Gardens 


SPENT hops have been used in the Ar- 
nold Arboretum as a mulch for woody 
plants for many years—with excellent 
success. For the owner of the small gar- 
den, however, they may have their dis- 
advantages because of the very strong 
odor. If the material has been freshly 
applied about the foundation planting of 
a home, I can imagine that the odor might 
drive people out of the house, especially 
on warm sunny days. 

Used in larger areas, where the odor 
is not seriously objectionable (it dis- 
appears after a few weeks), spent hops 
prove a very effective mulch. In the Ar- 
boretum we use it on practically all our 
woody plants. Like other mulches, it con- 
serves the soil moisture, raises the soil 
temperature in the late fall and early 
spring, and aids bacteria in their work 
in the soil. Spent hops, direct from the 
brewery, are vey wet and have a pH of 
about 4.5. One 6-inch application about 
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a plant will last at least three years and 
sometimes longer. Stirring the material 
once or twice during the growing season 
aids in keeping down any of the weeds 
that may have grown up through it. 

In the Arnold Arboretum two of the 
most important characteristics of this 
material are that when it is dry it does 
not blow away and does not burn if a 
lighted match or cigarette butt is thrown 
into it. Many other mulch materials burn 
easily. 

Because of the tremendous amount of 
water in them, fresh spent hops heat very 
readily when freshly applied in the sum- 
mer months. Keeping them at least 6 
inches away from any young stems is all 
that is necessary to overcome this dif- 
ficulty. 

As an effective mulch spent hops are 
excellent; but remember that the odor 
stays with them for several weeks. 
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Bulbs, tubers, corms and rhizomes—parents of the attractive but hardy 


Jewell Casey 


species listed. 


COLORFUL BULBS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Part II 


With proper care, very few bulbs grown in the northern 
United States need be omitted in plantings 
for arid regions. 


By JEWELL CASEY (Texas) 


Amaryllis 

T= amaryllis, a very conspicuous 

plant when in bloom, comes in for 
a lion’s share of attention in early May. 
Its immense lily-like flowers in clusters 
of 6 to 12, atop 3- to 5-foot flowering 
stalks brighten gardens for the poor and 
rich alike. These are seen in vivid scar- 
let, rich red, or red and crimson mark- 
ings on a white background, as well as 
in combinations of paler tones. This is 
another plant that can take neglect and 
seemingly thrive on it. The large bulbs 
are safe in the ground and need not be 
disturbed except when plants become 
crowded. 


Daylily 
Daylilies, in colors of cream, lemon, 
near-pink, wine, in addition to the many 
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shades of orange and red pigmentations, 
are favorite perennial border plants, and 
also used as cut flowers. They thrive in 
any ordinary garden soil and require 
scant attention. Another admirable trait 
of daylilies is the fact they flower in 
midsummer and even later when other 
flowering plants are scarce. 

Daylilies stay in place undisturbed for 
several years and flourish, but should a 
division be necessary, this may best be 
done in early spring or soon after flower- 
ing season. However division may be 
made almost anytime of year with little 
—if any—harm to the plants. 

The gardener who has failed to grow 
daylilies has missed a treat. There are 
now species that bloom from early sum- 
mer until well on into the fall. The 
Baronet, a beautiful red-orange, flowers 
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Sprightly daffodils bloom in the Southwest at a time when few other flowers 
are open. 


in June and again, almost as freely, in 
September. Dominion, a three-toned red, 
is also a “second-bloomer.” The latest 
flowering of all, perhaps, is August Prince, 
a rich yellow. 

These iron-hardy plants are excellent 
for difficult situations, such as on slopes, 
or banks, or around pools. 


Tritoma 

The tritoma or “Red-hot Poker,” as it 
is commonly known here, is another 
‘rough and tough,” able to withstand 
either cold or heat. Its strong foliage 
usually remains green throughout the 
entire winter. By early July the fiery-red 
and cream flower heads rise to a height 
of several feet, demand attention because 
of its unusualness. 


Iris 
Iris, doubtless the hardiest of all bulbs, 
having been developed into a great 
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many varieties, are seen in both old and 
new gardens. The Japanese iris thrive 
exceedingly here. Planted in clumps by 
themselves, or in mixed borders, they 
are equally effective in their many beauti- 
ful colors. Any good soil, well-drained, 
with an abundance of sunshine, enriched 
with leafmold or well-rotted cow manure, 
is an ideal spot for iris. They may be 
planted here any time of the year, but 
the best time for transplanting is prob- 
ably after the blooming period. 


Hyacinth 

Hyacinths, in various colors, make a 
gorgeous display in early spring. Early 
planting is advisable due to the fact the 
bulb must develop a strong root system 
to, support the huge flower, so the earlier 
it is planted the better chance it has to 
become firmly established. Hyacinths di- 
vide into several parts, and if trans- 
planted when dormant, the smaller bulbs 
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will each again flower and produce good 
spikes. Well-rotted cow manure worked 
into the hyacinth bed will not cause the 
plants to produce a greater number of 
flowers, but it will increase the size of 
the individual flower, and helps the bulb 
store food for the following year. 


Narcissus 

Narcissus have been favorites for cen- 
turies because of beauty, fragrance and 
ease of cultivation. Daffodils, a species 
of narcissus, when once established and 
given a minimum of care will increase 
year after year. They come at a time 
here when few other flowers are in bloom, 
and are to be had in an almost endless 
variation in color and form. It is a good 
practice to lift the bulbs every four or 
five years after flowering season and di- 
vide. Favorites in the southwest include: 
Gertie Millar; John Evelyn; Franciscus 
Drake, Thalia and Beersheba. 


Tulip 

Tulips, for formal beds and borders, 
grouping, or for cut flowers are unsur- 
passed. They are hardy and do well in 
any well-drained, mellow soil, with plenty 
of sunshine and an abundance of water 
before and through blooming time. How- 
ever, except in formal gardens, not so 
many tulips are used in this area. 

Tigridia 

The tigridia, fairly new in our gardens, 
comes to us from Mexico and South 
America. It is gaining in popularity be- 
cause it is one of the most spectacular 
of all bulbous flowers. Its colors come 
in fire tones with splashes and spots of 
the self color, blending into the cups and 
three small petals of its striking blos- 
soms. The flowers open with the rising 
sun and end with its setting, but each 
medium bulb produces enough flowers 
to adorn the garden for a period of many 
weeks. Bulbs, under a light mulch, left 
in the ground in winter come through in 
good condition. 


No article on “Bulbs of the Southwest’ 
would be complete without mentioning 
the following: 


Caladium 


Caladiums, or better known as “ele. 
phant ears,” are delightfully cool appear. 
ing on the hottest days, whether growing 
in soil or with their roots in water. In 
certain sections, these plants have been 
used most effectively as border plants 
for pools and streams in public parks, 
and are equally popular in the home 
grounds. 


Old Fashioned Plants 
Madeira and cinnamon vines are be- 
loved by those who cherish old-fashioned 
plants. Crocus, both spring and fall. 
blooming varieties, snow-drops, Star of 
Bethlehem are also old-time favorites and 
are quite hardy. 


Colchicums 


Colchicums are endearing, because they 
come popping out of the ground, minus 
foliage, but their crocus-like flowers are 
delightfully colorful and cheerful in 
early spring. Leaves appear later in the 
season. 

Oxalis 

The oxalis, although rather small, is 
a very showy plant with its many, many 
pinkish-lavender flowers and pretty foli- 
age. It is a wonderful border plant, 
blooming from early spring until frost, 
very hardy and may be transplanted any 
time of the year. 


Wild Bulbs 

Wild bulbous plants worthy of a place 
in many home grounds include: the 
spider lily, white-flowered and very fra- 
grant; rain lily, small, white star-shaped 
flowers, deliciously fragrant; wild hya- 
cinth with its blue flowers, the green lily 
with spikes of greenish-white, sweetly 
scented flowers, and the wild onion, with 
stalks topped with umbels of bright pink 


flowers. 


Preserving Dahlia Roots 
Melt some paraffin and allow it to float on the surface of 
a pan of hot water. Dip in each dahlia root so that it emerges 
completely covered with a thin coating of wax. Then store at 
a cool, even temperature, such as a frostproof cellar. 
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Men of Organiculture 


CHARLES E. GREEN 
Part II 


Factories that belch coal smoke high in sulphur are a 
distinct menace to local citizens as well as food crops. 


by HENRY C. HAAS (New York) 


independent of Mr. 
Green’s investigation are abundant 
American findings covering the injurious 
effect of factory smoke. Coal smoke pre- 
dominates but poisonous fumes of wide 
variety are also included. A diligent 
library search will produce volumes to 
show that coal smoke is definitely in- 
jurious to neighboring farm products, 
trees and shrubs, largely because of its 
sulphur content. The Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research connected with 
Pittsburgh University has had abundant 
opportunity in the “Smoky City” to make 
observations in this regard and has issued 
some bulletins under the subject “Smoke 
Investigation.” We read in Bulletin 9— 
“Papers on the Influence of Smoke on 
Health” that “the sulphur compounds 
present in smoke occur mainly in the 
form of sulphur dioxide and sulphuric 
acid” and that “the amount of sulphur 
in a smoky atmosphere cannot be dis- 
regarded as a probable exciting cause 
of ill health.” In this bulletin dated 
1914, we are told that in London almost 
a million pounds (500 tons) of sulphur 
are poured into the air each day, in 
Glasgow and Manchester 20 tons per day 
for each. it is indicated that the sul- 
phurous fumes in coal smoke are prob- 
ably the most deadly of all the gaseous 
constituents. The noxious effects of sul- 
phur dioxide are held to be the most 
potent causal factors of asthma. 

These American findings do not tie 
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together the sulphur in coal smoke and 
cancer as Mr. Green has done. But they 
do show that sulphur can be broadcast 
over the countryside in other ways than 
by being sprinkled in the fertilizers men- 
tioned below. Very high tonnage of sul- 
phur goes out in smoke in all the cities, 
smoke reducing ordinances notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. Green tells of the Stockhardt ex- 
periments comparing the effect of ben- 
zine soot and coal soot on greenhouse 
plants. The benzine soot, devoid of sul- 
phur, was innocuous though thick enough 
on the leaves to make them very black. 
The coal soot was destructive. Every 
repetition confirmed the original find- 
ing. 

The German chemist Liebig did not 
include sulphur among the chemicals 
needed by plant life. Apparently nature, 
which perforce must exist in that thin, 
mobile and alive surface coating that 
can be known as the Earth’s Organic 
Cover, has largely thrown the very abun- 
dant sulphur out, away and down as 
unwanted. Nature has similarly discard- 
ed others of the chemical elements, re- 
taining only a modicum of several, this 
modicum indispensable. Living matter is 
not entirely without sulphur. Some of 
the vitamins contain it. 

Of interest here will be a news item 
in the September 1947 Everybody's Poul- 
try Magazine, published at Hanover, Pa. 
We quote it all. 
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Courtesy of the Land Magazine 


Tons of sulphur-laden smoke have turned this once-fertile river bank into a 
desolate landscape. 


Rickets from Sulphur Water 

An instance of “sulphur-rickets,” 
usually caused by too much sulphur 
in the mash, has been traced to 
water from a well drilled through 
several layers of coal on a Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania farm, says 
Robert C. Baker, Penn State poultry 
specialist. 

After trying for three years to get 
good production by adding extra 
vitamin D and feeding up to 500 
pounds of oyster shell a month to 
1100-bird flock, the poultryman, Jack 
Morgan, changed his source of water. 
Production increased immediately, 
the birds stopped laying soft shelled 
eggs, and the rachitic symptoms dis- 
appeared. 

Poultrymen living in areas where 
water is high in sulphur and who 
have trouble with poor production, 
bad legs, and thin shelled eggs, 
should investigate this possibility as 
a cause of their trouble. 
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The magazine Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association, Chicago), May 1947 is- 
sue, in an article on “Rheumatic Fever” 
has noted that this dread disease, is least 
prevalent along the southern border of 
the United States where it is warm and 
little if any coal is burned. Where it gets 
cold in winter and where much coal is 
therefore burned—that is in the Rocky 
Mountain area, the Midwest, the Great 
Lakes area and New England—there is 
the most rheumatic fever. Mr. Green 
writes very similarly about the geograph- 
ical incidence of cancer in France. Re- 
search along the lines laid down by Mr. 
Green for cancer in France and pursued 
in the United States for rheumatic fever, 
asthma and other diseases may give very 
clear indications as to what can be done 
to eliminate them. The _ investigation 
should cover the spreading of sulphur by 
all the means used by civilization, not 
coal smoke alone, another means being 
mentioned below. Much money has been 
wasted in less important endeavor. 
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There has been some awakening of 
thought as to the need for action. It has 
been reported that the need for con- 
tinued study of the harmful effects of 
waste factory gases on neighboring farm 
crops, trees and shrubbery has been seen 
by the scientists of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


In this Chapter IV Mr. Green quotes 
at length regarding work on rats con- 
ducted by Prof. Fibiger of Copenhagen. 
In 40 cases out of 60 sugar is purified 
with sulphurous acid. 57 rats fed with 
cockroaches obtained from a sugar re- 
finery were examined. Nematodes were 
found in the stomach wall of 54 of these, 
and in 36 various stages of cancer were 
found. Mr. Green writes of an association, 


induced by sulphur, involving a possible 
{undiscovered parasite, nematodes and 
jcancer cells, the parasites originating an 
action which forms the cancer, the cancer 
later destroying the parasite. Whatever 
the action, sulphur seems to start it in 
every case. This is interesting in connec- 
tion with the present widespread nema- 
tode infestation in the United States. 


May we quote here the whole conclud- 
ing paragraph of the fourth chapter of 
the book:— 


“If then cancer be due to an or- 
ganism similar to that which causes 
tumour growth in plants and which 
can probably be transferred in one 
cycle of its life history to insects and 
from them to the mammalia, how 
does the fact that the etiology of 
malignant disease seem to be round 
about some sulphate or sulpho-com- 
pound and the trades and districts 
in which it is least frequent in the 
first case work with lime, and in the 
second case, as has often been said, 
lie on a limestone foundation? I ven- 
ture to say that the explanation 
seems to me to be this—the turnip 
disease which I have illustrated and 
the potato disease are mainly due 
to artificial manures which have been 
dissolved in sulphuric acid. This is 
so invariable that the Board of Agri- 
culture has issued leaflets on this 
subject to farmers. And further—that 
the only known cure for this disease 
in the plant kingdom is lime.” 


From these words it is very evident 
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that Charles Edward Green is a pioneer 
in pointing out the folly in the use of 
artificial fertilizers. It is highly honor- 
able to be among the first in so im- 
portant a discovery and with claim to the 
honor so firmly established. 

He refers no doubt to the very com- 
monly used “superphosphate” in the 
words “artificial manures which have 
been dissolved in sulphuric acid.” The 
14th edition Brittanica states in the 
article on “Fertilizers” above referred to 
that this fertilizer is a mixture of calcium 
sulphate, monocalcic phosphate and 
some free phosphoric acid. The calcium 
sulphate contains the objectionable sul- 
phur. The monocalcic phosphate pro- 
vides the desired phosphorus. However, 
as the Brittanica explains, “no separa- 
tion is attempted, and the calcium sul- 
phate or gypsum is left in: it not only 
does not harm (italics ours) but has itself 
some fertilizing value and indeed was 
much used in the past: it also serves to 
get the superphosphate into a dry condi- 
tion because it absorbs water very com- 
pletely.” The Brittanica no doubt had 
not seen those leaflets sent to farmers. 

It may be well to indicate here how 
general the use of the two arch*villains, 
sulphate of ammonia and _ superphos- 
phate, both rich in sulphur, have become. 
Figures as to the amount of each that 
have been put down upon the soil of 
the United States in each year are avail- 
able. Suffice it so say here that the total 
weight of chemical (artificial) fertilizers 
used in ten recent years on United States 
soil is about twenty times the weight 
of the human population. Sulphate of 
ammonia and superphosphate are the 
largest ingredients, supplying phosphorus 
and nitrogen, but unfortunately carrying 
dangerous quantities of sulphur. 

Can man reverse the trends that 
threaten his own extinction? The way to 
change all this is to put back on the 
ground all we take from it, making a full 
organic, not a chemical, return, and stop 
the spreading of sulphur. Only by doing 
this and stopping all the burning of or- 
ganic matter can we build up a cover 
of humus and vegetation that will grow 
healthy food, that will hold the rain and 
stop the floods, bring down the high 
cost of living and insure healthy, happy 
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SEPTEMBER 


By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph. D. 


© September is a vantage point from 
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which you can survey and evaluate 
your summer and fall gardens. Have 
they been colorful? productive? Have 
your vegetables and fruits been nutri- 
tious and wholesome? 


Soon autumnal leaves will begin fall- 
ing to the ground as a part of Nature’s 
plan to return to the soil the organic 
matter which keeps it alive and pro- 
ductive. The falling leaves also demon- 
strate to us a winter mulch which pro- 
tects the roots of shrubs and trees and 
the lowly herbs from the winter's cold. 


September, because of the great abun- 
dance of available organic matter, is 
one of the best months for making 
compost for feeding hungry soil or- 
ganisms and for making mulch for a 
winter covering of the soil. 


September is bulb planting time, es- 
pecially bulbs belonging to the narcis- 
sus family—narcissus, jonquil and daf- 
fodil—and such small bulbs and corms 
as crocus, snowdrop, chinodoxa and 
scilla. 

Depth of planting bulbs is about three 
times the height of the bulb. 

Bulbous iris and peony should be plant- 
ed not more than two inches deep. 
Plant such perennials as_ bleeding 
heart, lily-of-the-valley; and rock gar- 
den plants so that they become well 
established before winter. 
Chrysanthemums should be supplied 


with compost and compost water, and 
the buds pinched out for large heads, 
It is seed sowing time for such hardy 
annuals as calliopsis, poppy, cornflower 
and snapdragon. 

Transplant seedlings from  self-sown 
seeds of foxglove, pink and delphin. 
ium. 

Dig the corms of gladiolus when the 
leaves become distinctly yellow. This 
is an indication that the corms in the 
soil are mature. 

Pick ornamental gourds before the 
first frost, as they are tender. 


Strawflowers and other everlastings 


should be cut just as the heads begin | 


to open, tied in loose bunches and 
suspended with heads down in a = 
airy place for curing. 


Tender hydrangeas should be lifted 
and stored in a cool cellar for planting 
in January when they can be forced | 
for blooms at Easter time. 

For blooming plants in the living 
room, pot small plants of geranium, 
calendula, petunia, begonia, marigold 
and other favorites. 

Dahlias should be staked if this has 
not already been done. Disbud regu- 
larly for fewer and larger flower heads. 


This is the best time of year to make 
a new lawn and to improve established 
lawns. In the autumn, the seeds of 
weeds tend to become dormant and do 
not grow in competition with the lawn 
grasses. By spring the soil will be so 
completely occupied by lawn grasses 
that there will be no space for the 
weeds. Continue raking and cutting 
crab grass to prevent its seeding. 
Finely sieved compost and the finely 
pulverized phosphate and potash rocks 
are the best lawn fertilizers. 
Deciduous hedges (those which drop 
their leaves in autumn) should be 
pruned for the last time this month. 
Deciduous shrubs and trees may be 
transplanted when their leaves begin 
to show autumnal colors. 

In transplanting holly, remove about 
half the leaves. 

Seeds of radish, spinach and lettuce 
may be sown in the scoldframe for 
winter use. 

Parts of the garden from which the 
crops have been harvested should be | 
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seeded with winter rye, vetch or other 
hardy cover crop or mulched with 
shredded leaves, stems and other plant 
residues. 

* Grapes should be picked before they 
get soft and allowed to complete the 
ripening process in a cool, dark place. 
Do not harvest them before they are 
sweet. 

¢ Tomatoes that are removed when 
fully grown but still green will ripen 
if placed in a darkened, fairly warm 
place. 

* Parsley and other herbs for growing 
in the house for winter use will grow 
better if potted this month and left in 
a coldframe or cool cellar until De- 
cember. 

* Apples are ready for picking when the 
green ground coloring disappears and 
the apple separates from the stem 
easily when the apple is raised up 
somewhat and twisted. 

* Newly harvested onions should be 
stored for a few weeks under essential- 
ly outdoor conditions but must be 
protected from rain and direct sun- 
light. 

* Aphids may be washed from Brussels 
sprouts and other vegetables with a 
forceful stream of water. A pressure 
sprayer may be used for this purpose. 

* Remove all old canes from raspberry 
plants. 

* Remember that burning leaves is high 
treason to the goddess of fertility. 

* Do not hurry to cut off the asparagus 
plants. So long as they are green they 
are manufacturing foods to be sent 
underground and stored there for early 
and vigorous growth of new stems 
next spring. 


THE NORTHWEST 


® For winter flowers, sow seeds of sweet 
pea, petunia, violet, nasturtium, pansy, 
lobelia, larkspur and calendula. 

® Transplant seedlings of annuals and 
perennials previously sown. 

® Make cuttings of hydrangea, salvia, 
fuchsia, petunia, heliotrope, evergreens, 
privet, cotoneaster, myrtle, rhododen- 
dron, evergreen veronica and rock gar- 
den plants. 

® Plant iris and amaryllis. 
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e For ground cover, plant beach straw- 
berries. 


THE SOUTHWEST = 


© September marks the beginning of the 
“second spring,” and the planting of 
winter vegetables and winter-bloom- 
ing annuals should be rushed as soon 
as the soil is warm and the night tem- 
peratures are favorable. 
© Sow the seeds of such deep-rooted an- 
nuals as annual poppies, scarlet flax, 
candytuft and larkspur where they are 
to grow and bloom, as transplanting 
injures their root systems and greatly 
retards their growth. 
© For sheets of color, broadcast seeds of 
the popular Golden African Daisies. 
® This is bulb-planting time—Cascade 
strain of Lilium candidum, watsonia, 
freesia, baby gladiolus, Gladiolus tristis, 
leucojums, paper-white narcissus, Soleil 
d’Or, Chinese sacred lily, Scilla campan- 
ulata, bulbous iris, ixia, sparaxis, grape 
hyacinth, Roman hyacinth, and native 
bulbs. 
Plant Cuthbertson sweet pea from plant 
bands for early blooms. At the same 
time, sow seeds for later blooms. 
© For cover cropping your orchard, use 
Melilotus indica; for cover cropping 
your small garden area, plant Windsor 
beans which provide an edible crop, 
nitrogen for the soil and an abundance 
of humus. 
Use compost and leafmold for mulch- 
ing the garden. 
© It is time to plant your winter vege- 
tables. In double rows, sow seeds of 
beets, carrots, Fordhook chard, early 
onions (Crystal wax, Early Stockton 
Red, and White Portugal), winter 
radishes, Chinese cabbage, Chinese mus- 
tard, Southern curled mustard parsley, 
and white and yellow turnips. 
Seeds often germinate and develop into 
seedlings more quickly if they are soak- 
ed for a day or so before planting. 
Canadian Wonder bush beans and 
Pencil pod wax beans will mature about 
the middle of November if planted the 
first week of September. 
® Chinese peas may be sown the last 
of the month. 
® In single rows, set well-grown plants 
(Continued on page 56) 
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LET EARTHWORMS SOLVE 
CITY GARBAGE PROBLEMS 


Henry Schmidt’s garbage disposal is a shining example of 
what could be done on a large scale in hundreds of cities. 


By ROY J. DUNLAP 


Condensed from the St. Paul Pioneer Press 


M1108 of wriggling earthworms 
perform a daily miracle in Henry 
C. Schmidt’s home—the conversion of 
garbage into rich, black soil. To Henry 
the lowly earthworm is the nostrum for 
St. Paul’s garbage disposal headache. 

Twice a day, garbage pail in hand, 
Henry trots down the narrow cellar stairs 
in his home at 427 Sherburne Ave. He 
walks over to a 50-gallon drum in one 
corner of the basement, scoops back an 
inch of soil and dumps in the mealtime 
refuse. 

That’s all there is to Henry’s garbage 
chores. Inside the drum is a fisherman’s 
dream—millions of earthworms in all 
stages of growth from the white thread- 
like younguns to the reddish, corpulent 
elders. 

There’s no offensive odor in the Schmidt 
basement, even if you sniff with your 
nose an inch away from the drum. It 
smells like a freshly-plowed field or a 
forest floor after a rain. 

The earthworm, Henry says, is an 
amazing chemist and borer. He has the 
appetite of a grist mill in wheat country. 
No sooner is a fresh load of garbage 
dumped than he goes to work, devouring 
everything in his path. Egg shells, fruit 
rinds, vegetable scraps, bread, it’s all the 
same to him. Everything of plant or ani- 
mal origin soon disappears down his 
lengthy gullet. Bones and other hard 
substances just take a little longer. 

Using the sands of earth for millstones, 
the earthworm grinds garbage, pouring 
digestive fluids on it as it passes through 
his, snake-like body. 

Henry Schmidt is a student of the 
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earthworm. Their excretions, he reports, 
are perfect, natural food for plant life. 
They contain all the elements of nutri- 
tion necessary for plant and animal ex- 
istence. 

In comparing earthworm castings with 
topsoil, the content of humus increases 
by 50 per cent, Henry says. “There’s five 
times more available nitrogen, seven times 
more soluble phosphate and eleven times 
more available potash.” 

Henry is a dry cleaner and spotter by 
trade, but he has been studying earth- 
worms for 20 years. It has become more 
than a hobby with him. The slight, gray- 
ing man now has embarked on a one man 
crusade to “glorify the earthworm as a 
cheap, efficient garbage disposal plant.” 

So confident is he of the earthworm’s 
chemical ability that he says, “Give me 
160 acres of the poorest soil in St. Paul 
and within six months I'll not only take 
care of all the city’s garbage but be 
turning out a super-fertilizer that can be 
sold for gardens and farm use at a profit 
of half a million to a million dollars 
annually for St. Paul.” 

“I poured castings in a soluble form 
over one bed of peonies and left another 
untreated,” he says. “The treated plants 
had 189 blooms, the untreated plants only 
79 and they were much smaller and lack- 
ed the glowing beauty of the treated 
blooms.” 

He also experimented on small grains. 
In every instance the yield was 25 to 50 
per cent better. His findings are corrob- 
orated by soil experts the world over. 


Charles Darwin was the first to specu- | 
late on the earthworm’s unwitting role | 
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in agriculture. He claimed 50 per cent 
increase in plant size was not unusual. 

If you're interested in making your 
own garbage disposal plant, Henry doesn’t 
mind telling you how. He starts out each 
year with the 50-gallon drum partially 
full of earth, raked leaves, grass and mix- 
tures of manure and chicken mash. A 
commercial preparation of soil microbes 
is then introduced, followed by the earth- 
worm colony. A layer of damp soil 
follows. 

A hole is punched in the bottom of the 
drum through which earthworm castings 
in soluble form seep, to be collected in 
storage jars. This solution is used each 
spring in fertilizing the Schmidt garden. 
The earth from the drum also is put back 
into the garden and the drum is refilled 
as before. 


Black Star 


Encouraging earthworms can improve yields, say 
soil experts. 


How Yields Increase 

Agricultural experiments in earthworm 
culture boxes show that higher produc- 
tion can be expected in earthworm-laden 
farm land, ranging from 2.6 per cent in 
oats to 63.9 per cent in rye, 135.9 per 
cent in potatoes, 140 per cent in vetch 
and 300 per cent in field peas. 

In experiments with lawn grass, Schmidt 
says, the harvest from an earthworm cast- 
ing plot yielded 463 per cent more grass 
than from a box of good soil without 
earthworms. 
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* Authoritative, enjoyable, written 
‘ or recommended by 


Pay Dirt by J. I. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 

Rodale. These people are 

astoundingly healthy be- 

cause of the way they raise 

their food. Full details for 

applying the Hunza meth- 

ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 

Stone Mulching in the Garden by 

J. I. Rodale. A new in- 

vention in gardening! An 

authoritative guide to the 

use of stones and rocks 

for obtaining greater yields 

and healthier plants. Illus- 

trated, 164 pp. $3.00 

Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales 

from Breeze Hill by J. 

Horace McFarland, Horti- 

cultural ideas and personal 

reminiscences of America’s 

greatest champion of the 

rose. Many full-page pho- 

tos, 160 pp. Now $1.75 

Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of 
ways used by the Chinese 
to make compost. Over 
200 photos giving valuable 
ideas for gardening and 


farming. 384 pp. $3.50 


Postege prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


Organic Gardening 
Dept. G-8 


Emmaus, Pa. 
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Lily-flowering tulips, a really unusual type have eye-appeal. This variety 
is called “The bride.” 


GARDEN PERSPECTIVE 


An expert organic gardener describes the close of a 
successful season. 


By ELIZABETH SANG (New York} 
SEPTEMBER 


Prest may come any September 
night, and the gardener must watch 
the thermometer to be sure gladiolus 
corms and tuberous begonias are taken 
up in time and stored for the winter. 
Early chrysanthemums in bloom now, 
China asters, and the delicate Japanese 
anemones. Marigolds in profusion cast a 
golden glow over the flower beds. 

The vegetable garden is still yielding 
tomatoes, limas, chard and late green 
beans, and the last onions are harvested. 
The sunflowers are bent double under 
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Clewell 


the weight of their heavy heads, and are 
visited constantly by chickadees, nut- 
hatches and goldfinches. 


OCTOBER 

In October the quiet loveliness of the 
garden is overshadowed by: the more 
glorious beauty of the countryside. Chrys- 
anthemum colors blend with those of 
the foliage, and no cultivated flower is 
more beautiful than the purple wild 
asters that cover the hillsides. 

The corn is shocked, and there are 
bare patches in the vegetable garden, 
but if the frost holds off we can still } 
eat lima beans and chard. The last to | 
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matoes are gathered and brought in- 
doots to ripen. Kale is ready to cut, and 
is improved by frost. 

This is bulb-planting time, one of the 
pleasantest of garden tasks. I put in a 
few new ones each Fall. This year they 
will be Chinese Lantern’ tulips and more 
Regal, Madonna, Speciosum and Henryi 
lilies. 


Some October morning will bring the 
first killing frost and the sad work of 
pulling up blackened annuals and to- 
mato vines. Before the end of the month 
most of the red and gold leaves will have 
fallen, to be raked up and used for 
winter mulch. 

All the summer birds are gone now, 
but we see much of those who stay with 
us all Winter—downy and hairy wood- 
peckers, chickadees, bluejays, juncos, nut- 


| hatches and a few sparrows. Katydids 
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1 still 
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and crickets are silent, and the nights so 
quiet we can hear an owl call from the 


| woods or a fox bark on the hill. 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


There will be many wintry days these 
two months, but there will also be some 
of perfect Indian Summer, when it is a 
joy to be outdoors finishing up the year’s 
work. A few chrysanthemums will bloom 
through November, and the little Johnny- 
jump-ups occasionally flower until Christ- 
mas. 

The greenhouse must be cleaned out 
before snow time, and the seed boxes 
prepared for Spring with fresh soil and 
humus. The last weeds and debris of all 
kinds must be composted or used for 
mulches. Small fruit bushes should be 
pruned and mulches repaired. I use grass 
clippings for the raspberries and blue- 
berries. Manure can be spread over the 
vegetable garden and humus on the 
flower beds. The less hardy flowers and 
herbs also need a protective mulch of 
leaves. My thyme plants used to be 


winterkilled every year until I tried’ 


covering each one with a large flower 
pot in December. Now I find them alive 
and green each April. 

Some time in late November or in 
December comes the first snow, bringing 
the birds flocking to the feeding station, 
and the gardener’s year is over—until 
the first of the new seed catalogues ar- 
rive in January. 
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$ 
GET RIC 


© FERTILIZER $ 


QUICKLY 


YES - RICH FERTILIZER 
and TOP YIELDS 


B. C. A. means that you 


can have rich compost from waste 
materials in as little as three to five 
weeks. It is a mixed, concentrated 
composite containing a multitude of 
soil bacteria developed specifically for 
the rapid breakdown of mixed organic 
wastes. 


HERE IS WHAT IT DOES: 


e converts waste into fertilizer , helps 
regulate moisture and aeration in the soil 
eincreases enzyme action , encourages 
earthworms , reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets , stimulates weak soils , builds 
valuable humus , remineralizes your soil 
e increases fruit and vegetable production 
HERE IS WHAT IT CONTAINS: 

e hormones phosphate rock bac- 
teria minerals trace elements 

e vitamins . peat base (all blended to 
give you the BEST activator) 

HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 


B.C.A. and any of the following wastes 
will give you a rich compost: leaves, 
grass cuttings, manure, garbage, plant 
residues, green matter, rotten fruit, 
fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, 
chaff straw, packing house and can- 
nery wastes, and almost any other or- 
ganic waste! FREE LITERATURE 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. G-8 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


Enclosed find check or money order: please send the 
units of B. C. A. I’ve checked below: 


(sf unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 
[] 2 units ($2.00 Prepaid; $2.40 W. of Miss.) 
C) 6 units (4.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 

fF) 25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 


Free information on dealership. Each unit is 
enough for 2 to | ton of compost. 


Name of 


Nearest Dealer 
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“Rains Over All’ 


300 GALLONS PER HOUR, FALL LIKE Race 


Adjusts to Covers {a 

stop at 50 x 60 
any ongle 


For LAWN and GARDEN BEAUTY 


Shower Queen's oscillating action distributes 
water in natural rain-like manner. Fully auto- 
matic. Simple hand adjustment allows it to 
operate close to house yet windows and walls 
stay dry. Easily re-positioned without shutting 
off water. Small plots or large expanses ac- 
c dated by regulating volume at faucet. 
Built of. finest non-rusting materials. Precision 
machined for long and dependable service. 

ow Positively guaranteed. 


crea 


H Please Send Free Data and Shower-Queen Price ~ 

Nome 
Address 
City_ Stote_ 


ACME SPRINKLERS 


COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


@ SCREENED 
@ SHREDDED 


@ GROUND 
@ MIXED 
@ PILED 


Rocks, trash separated. 
Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. wichita. xansas 


“SS cial emblem of organic gar- 
deners. Excellent for garden club mem- 
bers or for individual use. Price 50c. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G8, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Removing Asparagus Tops 
Some experts say to remove asparagu 
tops when the berries turn red. However, 
this often happens when the tops are still 
partly green. It is best to wait until the 
whole top is dead so that some of the 
plant food stored in the green leaves has 
a chance to drain down into the roots. 
Kenneth McLellan 

Chadds Ford, Pa. 


The Last of the Garden 


Sweet peppers may be cut from the 
plants leaving an inch of stem attached, 
and if placed in a cool storage room, or 
basement, may be available for use for 
a couple of weeks. 

Eggplants, if cut from the plants and 
placed in a cool basement, or storage 
cellar, will keep for ten to fourteen days. 

Full-size but still green tomatoes in 
your garden can be picked just before 
frost and let ripen inside. For longer 
keeping put them in a cool, dark place. 

Tomatoes picked green and ripened 
off the vine won’t be as good as garden 
ripened tomatoes but certainly they are 
good enough to be worth saving. If they 
are harvested before frost and laid in a 
cool place, they may be available for use 
as long as a month. 


Protection for Pansies 

If pansies started in August can be 
enclosed with boards and a sash placed 
over them, they will bloom earlier than 
pansies left unprotected. There should 
be a heavy covering of leaves under the 
glass. 


Starting Magnolias 
Some magnolias can be grown from 


seed. Soak the seeds in water as soon as 
they are ripe (August and September) 
until all the pulp has been washed off. 

Sow them in flats of light soil and keep | 


in a cold frame over the winter, for ger } 
mination next spring. 
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By J. 1. RODALE 


Hydroponics 
T= following is from an interesting 


letter received from my friend Henry 
Haas of Scarsdale, N. Y.: 


“Have you seen the article ‘IF I WERE 
21’ by Clarence Birdseye, ‘known to 
millions as the man most responsible for 
developing the quick-freezing process for 
foods’ and who sold the business for 22 
million dollars? People show interest in 
anything said by a man like that and 
this is one of the things he says— 

“Through hydroponic farming and 
other methods of which we have as yet 
only sketchy knowledge, it is theoreti- 
cally possible to grow enough food on 
the roof tops and in the cellars of New 
York City to provide three square meals 
a day for every inhabitant of that im- 
mense city.’ 

“The Congress of the U. S. will prob- 
ably believe it. All that we will need 
beside that is enough hospitals to house 
the population, a good supply of peni- 
cillin to push in under their skins, 
abundant vitamins, a newly developed 
process for artificially making babies and 
enough super-powerful atomic bombs to 
blow up the rest of the earth.” 

Hydroponic farming is the raising of 
food in tanks or gravel beds, loaded down 
with chemicals. It was done by our 
Government during the last war and 
might be condoned during an emer- 
gency. But the soldiers said that such 
food did not taste too good. 


City People and Farms 
One of the greatest menaces to the 
welfare of our soil is the purchasing by 
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well-meaning city folk of farms so as to 
have a place in the country to go to. 
They then rent the land to neighboring 
farmers who farm the life out of them 
because they do not have a stake in 
the soil. Such farmers will not only farm 
exclusively with commercial fertilizers 
but they will not rotate crops properly. 
They will plant the kind of crops which 
will bring them the most money, usually 
plants like corn, and cotton, which are 
heavy feeders. I have seen such lands 
where corn is planted year in and year 
out until the soil is thoroughly worn 
out. City folk must protect the lands 
over which they have taken stewardship 
by stipulating certain practices which 
farmers should follow on their lands. 


Shaking Pigs 
Here is a newspaper item that recent- 
ly appeared in the Champaign, Ill. Daily 
News: 


“Some Illinois farmers are being 
plagued by ‘shaking pigs.’ 

“Dr. P. D. Beamer of the University 
of Illinois college of agriculture says one 
central Illinois farmer reported that 50 
of his 80 little pigs shake. 

“THE SHAKING seldom affects a pig’s 
growth, but young pigs sometimes are 
unable to suckle. If they can be helped 
a few days, they usually can suckle by 
themselves, Dr. Beamer said. They usual- 
ly recover by weaning time. 

“The shaking is due to muscular 
spasms, but no one knows what causes 
them.” 

They say that no one knows what 
causes the poor little pigs to have the 
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@ HOLDS MOISTURE 
@ SMOTHERS WEEDS 


ELIMINATES NEED 
for CULTIVATION 


Whether it RAINS or SHINES your garden A J 
will always benefit with MUL-Tex, the 
non-absorptive buckwheat hull mulch. a 
Ideal on flower beds, gardens, roses, etc. 
Dark brown color gives rich background. & 
200 Ibs. (covers 260 sq. ft. 1 in. deep) 
$5.00; 500 ibs. — $10.50; 1000 Ibs. — r 
$19.00; 1 ton — $35.00; F.0.B. Cohocton. 
Order from ad or send for FREE Descrip- 
tive folder. a 


LARROWE MILLS Inc. 


Box 18 COHOCTON, New York 


TEXAS GREENHOUSE CO. 


offers you the 


Ezyrected 


All sizes 


. with new, 
— fea- 


814 Dan Waggoner Bidg. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


CAN IT BE D 
PREVENTED 


By J. I. RODALE 


The 13 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form. Here are the startling facts 
on how cancer is caused and how it 
may be prevented. 

Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence—give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp. 50 cents 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G8, Emmaus, Pa. 


shakes. I have raised pigs for ten yeay 
and have never had a pig with the shakes 
or with any other disease. But we do 
not use chemical fertilizers in raising the 
food for the pigs. Can that be the factor 
which is at the bottom of the trouble 


Gigantic Loss From Pest Spray 

Here is a clipping from the Chicago 
Sun-Times of April 13, 1951, which speaks 
for itself: 

The chemicals with which he sprayed 
alfalfa fields on farms near his hometown 
of Elgin, Neb., killed grasshoppers and 
other pests, Walter J. Koinzan conceded 
Thursday. It also killed the alfalfa, he 
said. 

He made the statement as a jury was 
selected before U. S. District Judge John 
P. Barnes to hear a damage suit by Koin- 
zan and 29 farmers against the Riverdale 
Chemical Co. of Harvey. They are seek- 
ing $132,318. “That ain’t hay,” Koinzan 
remarked. 


The Poison Spray Interests 

In a recent issue of the American Fruit 
Grower the fruit industry talks of join- 
ing forces with the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association to fight against 
possible legislation that might be plan- 
ned by the Congressional committee that 
is investigating the use of chemicals in 
food products. They say that the effect 
of the legislation would be a vast “grab 
of power” for the Food and Drug ad- 
ministration. They refer to “pernicious 
aspects of the contemplated legislation.” 
They do not worry over the pernicious 
aspects of people eating fruits that con- 
tain poison spray residues that cannot 
be completely washed off. One of the 
most pernicious industries of our in 
dustrial system is one that will coldly 
send vicious poisons into the stomachs 
of fellow Americans without it arousing 
their slumbering conscience. Whew! 
What a way to make a living! 


Sick Cotton 

A serious disease in the cotton plant 
which may show up in the finished cloth 
has just been reported to the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. It is called Cavitoma. This is 
affecting even some of the best grades 
of cotton which contain certain micro 
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isms which destroy cellulose. It has 
een shown that during the last four 
years the area which is the center of this 
diseased cotton is constantly enlarging. 
It is already prevalent in Texas and 
California. Here again, just as in the 
shaking disease of the pigs, science is 
baffled. It does not know how to cope 
with this new scourge which could ruin 
the entire cotton growing industry. But 
both the shaking pigs and the sick cot- 
ton are directly related. They both stem 
from a soil made unhealthy by pollution 
with strong chemicals. What is the mat- 
ter with science? 

A few years ago The Country Gentle- 
man ran an article by Sidney Cates which 
showed the power of manure to give a 
healthy crop of cotton. A cotton farmer 
was spreading manure on a field on 
which cotton was soon to be planted. 
But he did not have sufficient for the 
whole field. When the crop came up 
it was noticed that on that part of the 
field which did not get the manure the 
cotton had the root rot disease, but on 
the portion where the manure was spread 
the plants were healthy. There is much 
evidence on this point, and unless science 
finds some way to use all the organic 
matter that is now wasted we will some 
day find ourselves without cotton. Some 
future wag might then say, in Marie 
Antoinette fashion, “If you can’t have 
cotton, use silk.” 


With the Editor 


(Continued from page 17) 


had permitted a nice decomposition to 
take place. A valuable lesson can be 
gathered here. 

First. Don’t attempt to work with 
silos unless you are prepared to spend a 
lot of money and to have a bacteriologist 
at your elbow. Second. In working with 
anaerobic silos one must use cultures of 
bacteria of the right kinds. Third. If 
you want good compost, control the 
water-content of the mass. Don’t permit 
rain to gain entry. Fourth. If you are 
a gardener practice mulching as well as 
composting. 
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For every gardener and farmer 
who reads the Scriptures, here 
is a reverent and inspiring: book 


Farming & Gardening 
in the Bible 


By Alastair 1, Mackay 

In hundreds of beautifully retold anecdotes 
and quoted passages from the Scriptures, Com- 
mander MacKay presents the agricultural back- 
ground of the ancient peoples of the Middle 
East, their horticulture, their cattle, their or- 
chards, their vineyards. Fascinatingly recreates 
the rural background of ancient Hebrew life. 
280 pp. $3.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G8, Emmaus, Pa. 


THE NEW 


MARVEL 
JUICER 


No other juicer on the market today will do so many 
kitehen jobs well. The Marvel Juicer extracts juice and 
diseards pulp in one operation. It makes juice from 
all vegetables without adding water, it will grind all 
nuts making cream or butter and cut vegetables for soup 
or salads. It is ideal for making baby food of all kinds 
as well as grating cheese and bread crumbs. 

The Marvel Juicer is made of Nylon (a substance as 
tough as steel) and stainless steel. No aluminum or 
any corrosive metal touches the juice. 

The Marvel Juicer is equipped with a one-third h.p. 
motor which will last a life-time with proper care. 


The Marvel Juicer Company 


1229 South Central Avenue Lodi, Calif. 
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FRESH SALAD IN 
WINTER 


Savory, cold weather vegetables 
like kale, add much-needed 
vitamins to the winter diet. 


By MARILYN NEUHAUSER (N. J.) 


OR fresh garden salad next winter, 

do not overlook kale in your garden 
planning. Although this useful member 
of the cabbage family is appreciated as a 
winter “boiling green” when other plants 
are gone, kale’s raw winter food possibili- 
ties are too little known and enjoyed. 
Heavy frost does not injure the plant; on 
the contrary, freezing improves and mel- 
lows the flavor. With a little protection 
of a mulch, or even heavy snow, kale 
winters well. After a few frosts have de- 
stroyed other salad greens, we use the 
mild-flavored, curly, blue-green leaves 
finely-chopped like lettuce in salads and 
sandwiches. 

Kale, or borecole, is a hardy and very 
nutritious member of the cabbage family 
and can be grown like cabbage. A simpler 
method is to sow the seed one-half inch 
deep in rows, and thin later. In order 
to have big, fully-grown plants for fall, 
winter and spring, sow the seed from 
early spring until July. For smaller, 
tender plants in fall and early winter, 
sowing can be done in August. Thin- 
ning should be done when seedlings have 


On her large-sized gardens, Marilyn Neuhauser has 
practiced the Organic Method for three years. 
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Kale seeds can be saved from non-hybrid varieties 
that flower the second year after planting. 


acquired some size, even though plants 
crowd a little. However, do not allow 
plantlets to grow close together until 
they are spindly. I found that crowded 
plants shoot up, resulting in too much 
of the more tender stalk needing mulch. 
Thinnings can be transplanted, or used 
in the kitchen. 

Kale, like cabbage, requires alkaline 
soil and prefers rich, fertile loam. Per- 
haps because of pests and because kale 
is quite a heavy feeder, it should not be 
planted on land used for cabbage or 
related plants the preceding year. A 
sunny, well-drained site with some shelter 
and on the southern part is best. Kale 
can be companion cropped with late 
vegetables, such as potatoes and late cab- 
bage, in the same rows, or planted after 
any early crop of midsummer maturity. 

I have grown winter kale in southern 
mountains, zone D, in Massachusetts, 
zone F and now in New Jersey, zone E. 
Mulches can be of leaves, salt hay, straw, 
chopped sunflower stalks and such ma- 
terials. For kitchen use I harvest the 
outer leaves, while for market often the 
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whole top is cut. Dwarf varieties, such 
as the dwarf curled or blue scotch and the 
dwarf green curled, grow 12-18 inches 
high, and are good for home use. The 
curly leaves are large and finely cut like 
parsley. A very hardy variety, Siberian 
or Sprouts, has broad, thick leaves of 
light bluish or grayish-green which re- 
semble plumes. 

Besides providing winter salad, kale 
can be used as a garnish, for stock feed- 


Crinkled-leaved kale grows especially well if fer- 
tilized with phosphate, either as bonemeal or 
phosphate rock. 


ing, as a cover crop, and for decoration. 
Chickens have been noted to abandon 
cannibalism when such a green is avail- 
able. The story “Kale As a Cover Crop,” 
Organic Farmer, (Sept. 1949, p. 29) 
tells of the use of kale to combat erosion 
and to build soil fertility. The deep 
searching root system seems to be a good 
subsoiler. 

Kale is a biennial, so that seed is not 
harvested the first year. In large scale 
operations, seed can be gathered by com- 
bine harvesting. For smaller projects, 
seed can be beaten or stomped out on a 
tarpaulin, or shaken into a barrel or 
sack by beating. 


GLAUCONITE 
POTASH MINERAL 


A Natural Product in a Natural State 


GLAUCONITE POTASH MINERAL is not 
only a safe source of Potash but it con- 
tains many valuable trace 
elements. An age-old 
mineral deposit, it 

rounds up WATER 

and holds it in At 
storage for use 
when your plants 
need it most. 


ALTHOUGH - INSOL- 
UBLE IN DISTILLED 
WATER, IT IS READ- 
ILY ABSORBABLE BY 
PLANTS. 


We also carry AA qua 
phosphate rock and 


See your dealer or 


quality agrinite. They write for information. 
can be used effectively (All prices F.0.B. 
together or separately. Medford, N. J.) 


National Soil Conservation, Inc. 
Dept. OG-8, 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 


A NEW SOIL MIRACLE. . 


NO MORE TRIPS TO THE WOODS FOR ACID SOIL 
NO MORE NEED FOR ARTIFICIAL CHEMICALS 
Make Your Own—The Safe and Economical Nature’s Way 


Truly one of the most i soil i 

ment discoveries in years. “Fraim’s Organic Soil 
Acidifier” is an Extract derived from trees. Dis- 
solves in water and may be applied to = = 
with or applied dry. A 5 
will acidify from 100 to 150 square pod 
soil. ODORLESS, NON-POISONOUS. 


$2.50 


Send for FREE list of Flowers, Shrubs, Ever 

Vegetables, House Plants and Lawn Grasses requiring 

Acid Soil 

Unlike Aluminum Sulphate and other chemicals used for 

soil acidifying FRAIM’S ORGANIC SOIL ACIDIFI- 

CATOR supplies organic matter and adjusts the soil Ph. 
FRAIM MANUFACTURING CO. 

“Garden Supplies Since 1919’ 
Granby Street at 39th Norfolk, Va. 


ACTUMUS 


IS THE ANSWER TO A GARDENER’S PRAYER 


For good results this summer, water your plants, flowers, 
shrubs, lawn, bushes and trees regularly 


Harvest Early 


Potatoes dug up as early as possible 
are usually less infected with virus dis- 
eases than those lifted later. Blight is 
also less severe. 
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with liquid ACTUMUS. For as little as i¢ for every 
3 gallons they will grow healthy, yield good crops, 
lovely flowers & fruit. A trial will convince you. 
Nothing else needed. ACTUMUS is 100% organic. Odor- 
less. Cannot burn. 
4-Ib $1.25; 4-Ib $2.25: $4.25 postpaid: makes 
up to 1500 gallons) AT YOUR STORE or from 
LUCKIE ORGANIC GDNS., Sumneytown Pike 
Kulpsville, Pa. 
ORGANIC SUPPLIES, POB 820, Pittsfield, Mass.: 
PETER HENDERSON & CO, 35 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 7 
Dealers enquiries to: 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP., 1270 Broadway, N. Y. 1 
or send for trial packet 25¢ 
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Only the ripe, choice berries should be kept for fermenting. Discard all green, 
diseased, and dried ones. 


WINE AT HOME 


Have you tried turning some of your excess grapes, 
organically grown of course, into appetizing wine? 
Jennie Romano’s recipe, handed down through her 

family makes it easy. 


By JENNIE ROMANO ([Penna.) 


Wn making is an art that requires 


an infinite amount of patience and 
skill. There are so many little things that 
mean so much in wine making. Oh, I 
don’t mean that you must press the grapes 
with your feet or any such far fetched 
idea . . . but making wine is not just 
crushing the grapes and waiting for it 
to become wine. 

Wine is a healthful drink, in modera- 
tion of course, as any doctor will tell you. 
A glass of good wine with a meal can 
perk up a jaded appetite. Making your 
own wine assures you of its purity, and 
if you raise your own grapes . . . well, 
that is even better. For grapes, like other 
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J. H. McFarland 


garden plants respond to gardening as | 
advocated by this magazine. } 

Some known and some little known 
facts about wine are these. If you have 
a cool, dark cellar...not warmer than 
fifty degrees Fahrenheit . . . it is an 
ideal place to store your wine. A tem- 
perature may turn it to vinegar. Excessive 
noises should be avoided, near and 
around the place where the wine is. Some- 
times a severe thunderstorm may turn 
the wine cloudy. 

Anything already in the store rogm 
when the wine is placed there, may re- 


main without ill effect to the wine; but 
after the wine is already there, avoid 
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using the same room to store fragrant 
flowers, or any odorous foods, like lemons, 
oranges, cantaloupes, etc. Wine is very 
sensitive, and quickly absorbs odors. Even 
an old shoe, possibly forgotten near a 
wine barrel, has the power to change 
the flavor of the finest wine. 

As for the actual making of wine, there 
are many seemingly unnecessary steps that 
make the difference between mediocre 
and excellent wines. It is very important 
to pick over the grapes, removing all the 
green, rotten and dried berries, leaving 
only the healthy purple ones adhering to 
the bunch. Crush the grapes, and place 
everything, juice and pulp into a wooden 
receptacle, preferably a barrel. Make 
sure it is no more than two thirds full. 
Also important is that the container be 
absolutely free from offensive odors. It is 
a good idea, if doubtful, to burn the in- 
side of the barrel, and then cleanse it 
thoroughly with salt water. This barrel 
should be open at the top, and have a 
hole on the bottom from which later 
remove the juice. 

All this should remain undisturbed 
until it begins to rise. When it has raised 
about two or three inches, it must be 
pushed down with a wooden handle, and 
mixed thoroughly. It will rise again after 
about twelve hours during the next forty- 
eight hours, it should be repeated about 
four times. 

When it no longer rises much, per- 
haps about forty-eight hours later, the 
wine will begin to color. Then it is time 
to uncork the hole on the bottom of the 
container and run the juice out. This 
is now placed in the barrel in which it 
is to remain until used and placed in 
its permanent storing place. About a 
gallon of juice for each fifty gallons of 
wine being made should be kept aside 
in a glass jug to be used for refilling 
the barrel when it ferments. The resi- 
due, that is, the skins and pulp remain- 
ing in the first barrel, is now pressed 
in a wine press, and that juice added 
to the other. If it seems a little dirty, 
it does not matter, for whatever dirt there 
may be in it, is expelled by the process 
of fermentation. 

This second barrel must be filled to 
the top. It should be placed on its side, 
and it must have a hole on the top, for 
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FERTOSAN 


Poultry Land Cleanser 


This compound, if used as 
instructed, will ensure that 
the poultry land, pen, or run, 
and the birds, are kept fresh 
and free from the attacks of 
germs. Use it regularly—keep 
a packet handy. Enough to 
treat 500 sq. yds. $1.50; for 
an acre, $10.50. Postpaid. 


by composting all your waste vegeta- 
tion the Fertosan way. Fertosan 
does the job in 5 to 6 weeks only. 
A 1\6d. packet makes {| ton. No 
water — no turning — no com- 
plicated directions. 


1-ton size, $1.00; 4-ton size, 


$2.50; 20-ton size, $10.50. 
Compost Bin ** _ 
LEHIGH 
Rot - resistant 


New Jersey Ce- 
dar. Steel corner 
rods. 1-ton size, 
$12.00; 2-ton 
size, $17.50. 


Write for prices ™ 
on larger and 
power mills. 


Grist Mills for 


the Home * 
A hand-operated grist mill, 
with adjustable burrs, for 
your own whole- 
grain flour or cereal. Grinds 
all grains, coffee, $8 


Corn and Nut Mill * 


Corn, soft or hard oily grains, Sesame Seed, Peanuts, 
Almonds and other nuts quickly prepared for table 
use. Coffee fresh-ground for any method; a pound 
a minute! 
Earthworm Culture-Castings 
Cabinet ** 


An electric cabinet designed for breeding, 
and for separation of castings. Most $15 
intriguing! 1000 worm size .........- 


—ORGANIC 


IMPLEMENTS & PRODUCTS CO. 


P. 0. Box 116, 24 Seventh Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. 


Terms: Cash with order. * Prepaid—add 10% West 
** F.0.B. Factory of Mississippi. 
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MARTIN’S GRANITE DUST 


A Natural Ground Rock 


This native potash rock sup- 
plies 16 trace elements plus 
a sufficient amount of potash 
for abundant plant growth 
You'll be amazed at the re- 
sults when you reminerslize 
your soil with Martin’s gran- 
ite dust. The slow release of 
nutrients makes a single ap- 
plication last for years—yet 
it insures a sufficient supply 
of natural minerals for your 
crops. Apply at the rate of 
4 to 14 tons per acre. 
Write for information and Booklet on this soil remin- 
eralizer. Formerly sold through BALLY SPECIALTY 
PRODUCTS, Bally, Pa., NOW sold and shipped direct 
from our QUARRY, Office and Plant at 


KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, Zionsville 1.P2 


AGE OF 
FAB LE 


Bulfinch 

For reading . . . for reference . . . you will 
enjoy having the streamlined Rodale Press 
edition of the famous collection of world 
mythology. Drawings by Bogert; 176 
pages. Regularly $2.75; now only $1.00. 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G8, Emmaus, Pa. 


tells you HOW! New Crops, New 
Growing Techniques, New Farming 
Devices. Personal experiences of prac- 
tical farmers who are making the Or- 
ganic Method PAY. Don't miss out— 
mail your subscription to THE OR- 
GANIC FARMER NOW! 


One year (12 issues) $3. Two years 
$5. Three years $7. Five years $10.50. 
SEND NO MONEY. Just indicate your 
choice on a postcard, print your name and 
address; bill will follow. Address: 


The Organic Farmer, Box G8, Emmaus, Pa. 
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the foam of fermenting to escape. A 
spigot should be at the bottom from 
which to later draw the wine when ready 
for use. 

This will likely begin to ferment with. 
in twenty four hours or so... but if it 
does not, then ten to fifteen pounds of 
sugar for every fifty gallons of wine must 
be added. However, real Italian wine is 
just pure grape juice. Fermentation is 
noted by foam that comes out of the 
hole at the top of the barrel. When 
the foam is expelled it is noted that wine 
recedes, and then the juice in the jug 
should be used in order that the barrel 
may be completely full at all times. If 


the barrel is not full, the dirt is retained 


in the wine, making it cloudy, instead 
of the ruby clear color it should have. 
When it stops fermenting, it should be 
left open for a couple more days, and 
then should be lightly corked for three 
or four days. 
the ear on the outside of the barrel, one 
can hear slight noises. As long as these 
continue the barrel should not be tightly 
corked, but when they are no longer 
evident, then the cork can be sealed, and 
the wine is left to age for several months. 
Once the barrel is tapped, it is best to 
continue drawing from it. Some people 
like to bottle it, although it is preferable 
to let it remain undisturbed in the bar. 
rel. 

To make a sweet wine, like muscatelle, 
you smash the grapes, and press im 
mediately without letting it stand in the 
pulp. You strain the juice, add three 
pounds of sugar and enough water to 


make a full gallon. This can be put in 


jugs, and left uncorked to ferment, a 


process which takes about two or three | 


months. When it no longer ferments, 
then it can be sealed until used. 


New Organic Gardening Clubs 


Please contact the following people if 
you want to forward organiculture in 
their areas: 

Mrs. R. V. APPLEGATE 
R. No. 2, Box 97 
Perrysville, Ohio 
Dr. Buiss G. BAGGET 
17114%4 N. Dixie St. 
Tyler, Texas 
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In place of small trees, try Seckel pears. 


J. H. McFarland 


CITY LOT ORCHARD 


Useful but beautiful fruits, ideal for close quarters—can 
be easily substituted for ornamental shrubs. 


By BENJAMIN STURGIS, M.D. 


Y's Neighbor! On a city lot of aver- 
age size you can grow as much 
fruit as most families in the country 
have at their disposal. You can have the 
fruit, and your home can be beautifully 
landscaped in the bargain. 

To accomplish this, substitute pears in 
your landscaping plan for such moderate- 
sized trees as dogwood, birch or mountain 
ash. Recommended varieties of pears are 
Gorham, Cayuga, Seckel and Bartlett. In 
other places, replace equal-sized trees 
with such small-growing apples as Anoka 
or Almata. The latter is an especially 
interesting apple, since the red coloring 
in the fruit penetrates the flesh to the 
seeds. It is of the crab variety, but the 
fruit is sweet and of good quality. 

Replace two or three lilacs or such 
shrubs as witchhazel or Scarba Deutzia 
with plums-which will grow little if any 
larger. Good small-growing varieties of 
plums are Sapa Sand which has a fine 


As a graduate of the bong or yl of Connecticut in 
spent nearly forty 


Horticulture, Dr. Sturges has 
rimental 


black fruit with purple flesh, or Waneta, 
Opata, Hanska, or Superior. All bear an 
abundance of excellent fruit. 

Substitute for one of the flowering 
shrubs a “Polly” or Rochester peach. 
“Polly” is perhaps the finest white peach, 
while Rochester is a yellow peach of high 
quality. Both these varieties are small 
and are winter-hardy. 

In the place of two or three of your 
honeysuckle bushes or forsythia, plant 
some of Dr. Hansen’s dwarf cherries, as 
Oka, Mandan, and Compas. These trees 
grow no larger than a forsythia shrub 
and bear literally bushels of fruit. Oka 
is a black cherry, colored to the pit, very 
much like Bing or Lambert, which devel- 
op into giant trees. Mandan is a yellow 
cherry of very good quality on a rather 
small bush-like tree. 

Then; there are the apricots. You can 
grow apricots in spite of the opinions 
of many persons to the contrary. The 
secret of growing the apricot is to plant 
it at the north or west side of your 
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WILD FLOWERS 


Plant these now and have them 
established for early spring and 
summer bloom. 


Mayficwers Dogtooth Violet 
Dwarf Dogwood Anemone Claytonia Tall Yellow 
Violet Columbine Tall White Violet Trillium, 
Ls. Large Blue Violet Jack-in-the-Pulpit White 
Hearts (Dutehman’s Breeches) Small White Fragrant 
Violet 


Bloodroot Geranium 


3 for 50¢, | of ea. $2.50 
3 of each kind $6.45 
At least 3 of each kind should be planted 6” 
apart for best results. 
Small Hardy Trees for Shade and Ornament 
12” at 3—$1.29 
Sugar Maple, White Bireh, White Ash, Canada Hemlock 
or Banks Pine, Amaryilis Bulbs, size of hazelnuts, 
seedlings from very good sorts, with leaves, 
4 for $1.18 
Oriental Poppy Mixed Seedlings from best sorts or kinds. 
3-$ 


1.00 
Liehnis, Maltese Cross, bright scarlet, 4—$1.00 
Sweet William, a Gorgeous Color mixture, 4—$1.00 
Foxgloves, Shirley Hybrids mixed, 50—$1.00 
Veronica, Blue Spires; Delphiniums, mixed, 4—$1.00 
Balsam Fir 6” to 10”, 3—$1.00 
Seotech Pine Transplants 4” to 6” 4—$1.00 
Mugho Pine Transplants 4” to 6” 4—$1.00 
Shrub Roses, very hardy, 5, all different $3.15 
3 Beautiful Geraniums, each different, $1.00 
3 Wax Begonias Pink, Red and White, $1.00 
2 easy to grow Orchids, Bletia tuberosa and Eulophia 
alata, pot in leaf-mold, rotted wood, or good soil, extra 
nice tubers, 2—$1.50 
Puya alpestris coerulea, a beautiful, 
Bromeliad, $1.00 
{-Echeverias, 1-Aloe, 1-Fuchsia $1.00 


Pavek Nursery 


easy to grow 


WISCONSIN 


KATAHDIN POTATOES, high quality, organically 
grown. Delicious prepared for table in any 
method you prefer $5.00 bushel, express collect. 
NORMAN H. STARK, R. R., Thiensville, Wis. 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy low 
perennial. Plant dormant 
a tubers now. 10 for $1.00; 
60 for $5.00. Illustrated 68- 

“ page Catalog ready. 

REX. D. PEARCE 

Dept. D, Moorestown, N. Jj. 


“I saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening.” 


house, barn, or garage where it will get 
little sun in winter and early spring. The 
apricot is every bit as hardy as the peach, 
but blooms so early in the spring that 
the late frosts often nip the flower, 
Planting on the north side of building, 
holds them back in spring so that they 
bloom after danger of freezing the flowers 
is past. They attain the size of a dogwood 
tree or a large lilac or Japonica plant 
A natural hybrid dwarf apricot will grow 
no larger than a large Scarba Deutzia. 

On the fence side of your garage, or 
as a vine on the back porch, plant grapes. 
Plant Caco for a very fine sweet red, 
Seneca for a sweet fine amber, and a 
seedless Concord for an easy-to-eat good- 
quality black grape. Grapes take very 
little extra space and pay very large and 
delightful dividends. 

On the fence, you can also plant black 
or purple raspberries. These are tip-root- 
ing and do not sucker from the root to 
be a pest in the little garden. Of the 
blacks, try Morrison, and of the reds, 
plant Sodus. This is a large, rich-flavored 
berry which is a cross between a red and 
a black variety. It is more fruitful than 
the older kinds and almost entirely blight- 
proof. 

If you live in the Middle West and not 
further north than New York, you can 
grow Papaw, a very nice and interesting 
fruit, on a dwarf tree. This fruit is un- 
familiar to most people, but is well worth 
a place in your garden. The ripe fruit 
looks much like a potato and the aromat- 
ic pulp is like a banana custard. It is 
sometimes called a Custard Apple, but 
differs from the tropical fruit having the 
same name. 

If you live in the cotton belt, you can 
plant Garber or pineapple pears. They 
are inferior in quality to pears grown 
in the North, but are very good for cook- 
ing. In place of apples, plant Oriental 
persimmons. This is a delightful fruit, 
about the size and color of an orange. 
The trees grow to about the same size 
as the Anoka apple recommended for 
the northern garden. 

In the coastal area, from Charleston 
and Savannah around to the Gulf shores, 
try growing figs in place of plums for 
the North. Celesty and Brown Turkey 
are good varieties. They are easy to grow, 
and set fruit the first year they are 
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planted. In this area you can also plant 
Satsuma oranges which grow no larger 
than a good-sized forsythia bush. These 
oranges are very hardy and can endure 
considerable frost without being dam- 


a 

The Southern area will also grow Lo- 
quats and Zizapus or Chinese date. These 
fruits are not very familiar even to the 
southern gardeners, but are worth while 
and please those who try them. The trees 
are dwarf and easy to grow. 

All the fruits mentioned are naturally 
small-growing trees, and have not been 
dwarfed by grafting them on dwarf 
stocks. The plums, cherries, apples, and 
several of the mandarin-type apricots 
are the work of Dr. Niles Hansen of the 
South Dakota University Experiment Sta- 
tion, Brookings, South Dakota. 

Landscape your home grounds with 
these dwarf fruits rather than plant a 
separate orchard. You will have beauty 
and all the fruits you can use. Try it 
and be glad. 


* Editors Note: In selecting fruit trees 
for the home orchard, it is important to 
plant trees which are self-fertile or to in- 
clude two varieties which are inter-fertile. 
This information can be secured from the 
nursery from which you purchase your 
trees. 


Garden Gadget 


By RUTH LIBBEY 


Seed Tag 


An inner jar lid (the kind with a white 


facing) makes a good tag to tie around 
your favorite want-to-save seeds. 

Punch a hole in the lid with a nail. 
Then write name of flower with red 
nail polish. Tie to flower stem with a 
pipe cleaner. When seeds are ready to 
gather put them in a glass jar . . . place 
the lid with marked side up and screw 
on the ring. 
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5-HP ial Tractor powers 20 
tools—does every lawn, garden, 
field job easier, better! All-gear 
drive, Reverse. “Power vs Drudgery” 
Booklet FREE. Write for it today! 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
BOX 88 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


FIELD-TESTED FOR 30 YEARS 


early next spring--up to 4in, 
) across. All best colors mixed. 
BJ Special, to try--a 75e-Packet 

c with easy directions, postpaid 

foronly 10c. Send dimetoday! 

> FallBulbBook--Hyacinths,Crocus, 

3 ¢nee Tulips, Lilies, etc., to plant this fall. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
ea 168 Burpee Building, at nearest city: 
Phila. 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa, or Riverside, Calif. 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS 


IN SAND 


in a box, greenhouse, or Hotbed, Scientific instructions 
copyrighted, $1.00. It is easy in an amazingly short 
time to root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, 
Roses, Evergreens and other plants in sand, any time 
of the year. with our instructions. This information costs 
us thousands of dollars, and years of experience, and 
costs you only $1.00. Postpaid. 

National Nurseries Dept. 22, Biloxi, Mississippi 
Frec Catalog on Camellias, Azaléas, Gardenias 


MINIATURE TREES 
sp! 


FOR PROFIT & PLEASURE 


Fabulous Money- Real Fun'Grow 

genuine live dwarf‘ Ming) trees. 

A terrific new business and hobby. 

Astounding details Free,Write 
DWARF TREES, 9 

P ©. Box 355 + Briggs Station 

Los Angeles 48, Colifernia 


Write for illustrated fe an 

talog of OREGON GROWN 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN crowess 


BOX 5076, © PORTLAND 13, ORE. 
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Prevention 
magazine 


. Are plastic dishes a health hazard? 
YES! For full details, see the August 
issue of Prevention, edited by J. I. 
Rodale. It’s the newest concept in 
health publications. 

The August issue also uncovers 
the dangers that lurk in many com- 
mon foods and home remedies. It 
includes a timely report on a spe- 
cial vitamin that is a 100 per cent 
preventive of seasickness! These are 
only a few of the vital topics dis- 
cussed authoritatively. 


A year’s subscription is $3, two years $5, 
three years $7, five years $10.50. You need 
send no money—jot your choice on a post- 
card and you will be billed. Write to: 


Prevention, Box G-8, Emmaus, Pa. 


A A spectacular 
mixture—blue 
ple, yellow, white, +4 Bulbs 
and striped. Choice 
bulbs about 3 in. 
‘ to bloom. Crecus are scarce! Order 
\ 4 today (send dollar bills at our risk). 

30 bulbs $1; 65 bulbs $2, postpaid. 
Free Bulb Book—Tuli 3, Daffodils, ete. 
. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

68 Burpee Building, at nearest city: 

Phila. 32, . Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


— 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 


Makes the world’s most beautiful lawn, a padded 
heavy carpet, green year around. Thrives in dense shade 
as well as sun. It pushes all other grass and weeds out. 
Requires little mowing. You stick the twigs among 
other grasses and weeds and it spreads fast. It will 
survive freezing weather. Now is time to plant. 1 Bu. 
plants about 400 Sq. feet, twigs 8 inches apart. $3 


per Bu. Order now. 
Dept. 22, Miss. 


fy LILIES 


most complete lily 
in color. Send 
25¢ coin) for your copy TODAY. 


Biloxi, 


ROMAINE B. WARE cover om 
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Garden Calendar 


(Continued from page 39) 


of early cauliflower, Copenhagen mar. 
ket, Champion, Savoy and red cab 
bages, Romaine lettuce, endive, kale, 
and celery. 

If you do not like turnips, kohlrabi 
makes an excellent substitute. 

® Onion sets and pencil sized seedlings 

give you your earliest green onions, 


® Give a protective mulch to the soil 
around shrubs and in the flower and 
vegetable gardens. 
@ When used for mulching, sawdust 
should be mixed with wood shavings 
to prevent too much packing. 
Flowers that may be planted this month 
include African daisy, ageratum, aster, 
alyssum, baby’s breath, bachelor’s but- 
ton, balsam, blue lace flower, calliopsis, 
calendula, candytuft, carnation, Chinese 
forget-me-not, Shasta daisy, dianthus, 
gaillardia, lupine, marigold, nasturti- 
um, pansy, phlox, poppy, petunia, ver- 
bena, Queen Ann’s lace, strawflower, 
salvia, scabiosa, snapdragon, sweet pea, 
statice, periwinkle. 
Include a few rows of sweet potatoes 
in your garden for spring use. In case 
of hard winter frost, cover the plants 
with hay or grass, or with burlap bags. 
@ Plant in the vegetable garden bush 
beans, beets, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, Chinese cabbage, carrot, cauli- 
flower, celery, collard, cucumber, en- 
dive, garlic, kale, kohlrabi, leek, lettuce, 
mustard, okra, onion seeds and sets, 
parsley, parsnips, peas, potatoes, radish, 
rhubarb, rutabaga, spinach, squash, 
Swiss chard, tomato, and turnip. 
© For cover crop, plant lupine, rye, or 
rape. 


Want to buy Organic Foods? 
The third edition of the Organic Food 
Directory is now available to our readers. 
36 new producers have been added and 
a few inactive names have been removed. 
For your copy send 25c to Dept. G4, 

Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Penna. 
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By RUTH RODALE 


praeeaes and gardeners can make 
good use of experiments with raw 
rock fertilizers by F. C. Bauer, at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station. The re- 
sults appeared in Soil Science, Volume 12, 
No. 1, July, 1921. He carefully studied 
which plants grew best with applications 
of phosphate rock and feldspar, and 
added suggestions about using them in 
crop rotations. 

Phosphate rock, Bauer reports, is es- 
pecially good on sweet clover, buckwheat, 
and red sorrel. Farmers and gardeners 
who grow green manure crops should 
try to time phosphate applications with 
one of these plants. Corn, oats, and red 
clover, however, do not pick up phos- 
phate well. 

The difference in use of the rock 
fertilizer usually depends upon the feed- 
ing power of the crops. Sweet clover, for 
example, having a high calcium need, 
will be quick to dissolve out the calcium 
in phosphate rock. In the meantime, 
the phosphorus becomes available. Crops 
whose roots are extensive and fibrous, 
but do not need much calcium are also 
good phosphate feeders. 

Bauer then tested the field crops with 
feldspar, a potash fertilizer that does not 
contain calcium. Oats and sweet clover 
were found to be excellent potash feeders, 
while corn and buckwheat (both have 
scanty roots) could hardly make use of it. 

Sweet clover, from all the evidence, is 
the ideal crop with which to include 
rock fertilizers. In addition, it adds a 
sizable amount of nitrogen to the soil. 

Another good list of plants ,that do 
particularly well with rock phosphate 
are given in the book, Soil Conditions 
and Plant Growth, by Sir E. John Rus- 
sell, former director of the Rothamsted 
Experiment Station in England. Lupins, 
alfalfa, most clovers, rutabaga, turnips, 
mustard, and millet, as crops which need 
a large amount of calcium, are included. 
In the same book he notes wheat, barley, 
potatoes, and cotton as poor feeders on 
tock phosphate. 
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Amazing New Agricultural Mineral! 


—STONE MEAL— 


made from pulverized 
POTASH FELDSPAR 
FERROGINOUS ROCK 30% 


10% natural potash (K20). Tested 
and recommended. Use it for bulbous and asid- 
loving plants. Will not burn. One application 
lasts years. Send $2.00 for 80 tb. sack, shipped 
freight collect. 


ORGANIC MINERAL SALES CORP. 
CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 
Dealers and Distributors Wanted 


Ww ppl 

your diet with trace 
minerals and vitamins 
in organic form. Money- 
Back Guarantee. FREE 
informative folder. 


CRESTMONT LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Dept. 0G, P. 0. Box 6226, Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


QUALITY FRENCH PRUNES 


Health food—unprocessed—tree run sizes 
—no chemicals or commercial fertilizers— 
full of sugar—distinctive flavor—targer 
and better—37 per pound in minimum 
ten pound lots or prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. A.—no C.O.D.’s. 
A. C. MARSH 
926 Shannon Road Los Gatos, Calif. 


New De Graaff Hybrid Lily Collection 


Fiesta Hybrid $.75 Golden Chalice Hybrid $.90 
1 Rainbow Hybrid .55 {1 Mid-Century Hybrid -90 
SPECIAL COLLECTION, | each above 4 bulbs, labeled 
and postpaid. Only $2.90. 
Write now for hardy bulb catalog featuring lilies, hya- 
cinths, iris, daffodils, tulips, etc. 

Rt. 3, Box 669-G 


FLORAVISTA GARDENS 
—FREE CATALOG — 


All The Best and Latest 
Garden and Farm Books, Bulletins 
A wealth of up-to-the-minute expert advice on how 
to do wonders on a little land or a thousand acres... 
wonders with flowers, vegetables, fruits, landscaping, 
soil improvement, etc., etc. Just send name and 


address for this fascinating FREE catalog by return 


- mail. 
COUNTRY BOOKSTORE 


Box 4508 Noroton, Conn. Estab. 1943 


ORG “N-P-K-EM” 


Pronounced ‘‘En-Pee-Kay-Em’”’ 
— CONTAINS — 

NITROGEN, PHOSPHATE AND POTASH ROCK 
PLUS ESSENTIAL MINERAL ELEMENTS 
50c tb. Postpaid—50 ibs. $7.00—100 Ibs. $10.00 
freight collect from 
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FOR HOME USE 


@ Patented Zymoth- 
ermic composters. 


@ Compogerm for} 
treating composters 
and composts. 


@ Patented digestors 
for disposal of large im 
quantities of organic im 
waste, in operation im 
since 1929 for dis- iim 
posal of garbage and im 
sludges and all forms 
of organic waste by®@ 
continuous flow. 


@ Depuration bacte- 
ria for use in patent- @ 
ed continuous flow 
Thomas digéstors. 


@ Composite cultures 
of soil bacteria for im- & 
proving compost and . 
all forms of organic 
fertilizer. 


@ Organo, complete 
organic fertilizer by 
the package, bag, ton, or carload, delivered 
from plants in New Jersey, Virginia and Texas. 
Also colloidal and rock phosphate. 

@ Digestors successfully operated both here 
and abroad. In Australia with unassorted gar- 
bage. In France and Africa with garbage and 
fruit waste. 

@ Makers of compost since 1912, and all forms 
of soil improving bacteria since 1905. 

@ Non-exclusive rights or F hi: granted 
for cities or states in open territory. 

“We also make a complete organic food called 
Chlorovim, containing protein richer than in 
meat; high in vitamins and organic minerals. 
MAKES POOR FOOD GOOD FOOD.” 


EARP-THOMAS Laboratories 


Hampton New Jersey 


PULVERIZED SHEEP MANURE 


Year ‘round organic fertilizer. Positively will not burn 
tenderest plants. From grain-fed animals; hence, high 
analysis, no weed seeds or straw. Flour fine—odorlers— 
aged. Packed in sanitary 100 lb. bags. Directions 
enclosed. 100 Ibs. $3.00; one ton $41.50; 15 ton car 
$585.00. All prices freight collect. 


GCULF-PRAIRIE COMPANY 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


P. 0. Box 4082 


How To Grow THE Best LAWN AND Gar- 
DEN IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD by Edward 
L. Throm and Betty M. Kanameishi 
(Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, 1951, $2.50). 

This book enables the average gardener 
and home maker to develop a velvety 
lawn and beautiful gardens at little cost. 
Flowers, grass, shrubs and trees grow in- 
to beautiful plants when they are given 
the proper care. Ordinary plants with 
the right culture and proper care rather 
than expensive plants glorify your home 
grounds with pleasing, tasteful landscape. 
This book gives the fundamentals in 
all aspects of landscaping and beautifying 
the home grounds. It is full of word 
pictures on how to do all sorts of things 
as how to transplant, how to prune, how 
to graft, and how to have healthy plants. 
Profusely illustrated and bound in cloth, 
including 176 pages. 


ORGANIC SURFACE CULTIVATION, Its Theory 
and Practice by N. Gerard Smith (Ward, 
Lock & Co., Ltd., London and Mel- 
bourne) 1950 7 /6d ($1.06). 


BROWNELL ROSES 


™ BROWNELL ROSES 


“The New Gorgeous” 
QUEEN o’the LAKES (Red) 


and other everblooming 


_ Sub-Zero Hybrid Teas 


25 Different Colors and Forms 


Vigorous.—Beautiful.—Easy to grow.— 
Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly.—Comparable with the best. 


Can live several decades even after low 
subzero. Save replacement’ expense. 
Plants that fail, anywhere, within 2 
years, replaced free, purchased from 
the hybridizers— 


Also 20 beautiful yellow and orange 
hardy Climbers 


52 Rose Park 


Little Compton, R. I. 
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Human Hair for Compost 


Q. A rural barber, knowing of my 
interest in organiculture, has offered me 
a sizable mound of hair sweepings now 
stacked in his back lot. Would compost 
made from the hair sweepings -be adverse- 
ly affected by the oil used on the floor 
and a sweeping compound based on saw- 
dust? 

Hugh Graham 
Freeland, Md. 


A. Hair has a high nitrogen content. 
If the sweepings from a barber shop were 
regularly applied to a compost heap, an 
enormous amount of nitrogen could be 
saved since six to seven pounds of hair 
contains a pound of nitrogen. Since the 
hair is composted with plant materials, 
there is little danger that the compost 
will be adversely affected by the sweeping 
compound used. 


Sterile Soil is Unproductive 
Q. What is your reaction to the use 
of tear gas for sterilizing composts and 
soils, as described in the enclosed clip- 
ping from the Buffalo Courier-Express for 
Sunday, March 19, 1950? In the article 
it is suggested that composts and soils 
should be sterilized before planting seeds 

in them. 
Joseph E. Bright 


A, The answer to your question is, 
I am sure, clear to you and to all other 
organic gardeners. Only living soil is 
really productive. The organisms in the 


South American Tour 


personally conducted by 
Dr. M. O. Garten, D. C. 
Nutritionist, Author, World Traveler 

Explore Miami—Trinidad, (Port of Spain)—Brazil, 
(Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos)—Uruguay, 
(Montevideo)—Argentina, (Buenos Aires)—Chile, 
(Santiago)—Peru, (Lima)—Ecuador, (Quito)—Pana- 
ma—Mexico City—Los Angeles. 
36 days of most exciting travel experience, study 
local diets and health conditions—visit descendants 
of Mayans and Incas—investigate ‘‘Colorados’’ and 
“‘Jivaros’’ (Head Hunters) of Ecuador. 
By Pan American Airways—stay in first class 
Hotels—Our own photo department will record en- 
tire trip and individual members in color motion 
and still pictures. Copies of these films or stills 
may be obtained at cost of film. 
All Expenses paid $1,175.00. 

Group departure September 15, 1951 
Next proposed tour: World trip by Pan American 
Airways, visit with old Masters of the Far East 
in India—Kashmir—Hunza—Pakistan—Ethiopia—the 
Holy Land. 
For full Mi contact 


. O. Garten, D 


. C. 
IRVINE ALPINE, CALIF. 


BETTER FLOWERS WITH 
BUCKWHEAT 


HULL MULCH 


Ideal for roses. Neat appearance. As Hulls 
deteriorate, soil is enriched and aerated. 
Retains moisture and saves labor by elimi- 
nating most weeding. 


100 Ibs. $2.50 
1 


500 Ibs. $11.25 
0.00 


F.0.B. Janesville, Wis., in 50 Ib. sacks 
Send remittance with order to: 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, INC. 
Box No. 31-D Janesville, Wis. 


=>—S ~NON-ACID 
FORMING 
Finely Ground Rock 
PHOSPHATE UNTREATED 


SINCE 
Gardens - Lawns - Shrub 
Show best results with Fall and Winter appli 
5 Ibs. fo 100 square ft. 
80 Ib. bag $2.25, Freight Collect, No COD 
FOR TONS or CARLOAD PRICES WRITE 


Vv. ROSSI 217 Marlow Road 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


The Organic Fertilizer 


FER+TR-EL 


Agricultural Slag Forms its Base 
Basic Blend $1.75 — For lawns and pastures, Blend No. 3, 
all purpose, has everything in one package, $3.85—-FOB Plant 


Write for descriptive pamphlet and full price and cost per ton. 


J. & G. SALES COMPANY, Fullerton, Md. 
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Data on Man's Best Friends 


THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. |. Rodale. 
Practical hints and unusual data on fruit 
growing the organic way. ‘ i 65¢ 

TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John 


C. Gifford. Includes the lime, coconut, guava, 
avocado and mango. $1.00 


TREE CROPS by Jj. Russell Smith. An inapiri 
book on trees yielding crops as animal rood 


Total value 
#7 Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $1.90, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G8, Emmaus, Pa. 


FOR RESULTS PLUS 


USE ACTUMUS 
SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE 


In previous ads we told about the root and the earth- 
worm hormones contained in this wonderful organic com- 
pound called ACTUMUS, and the fact that is is Drought 
Resistant and how it improves the soil structure. We 
have since found that ACTUMUS ae also dissolve hard- 
pan, and that is another reason wh 


WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
turned to ACTUMUS 


Next month we will tell you more about this wonderful 
Fertility Builder, which goes to work immediately when 
applied—at any season of the year. So order now to 
watch your flowers and vegetables grow. 


+ Ib. $1.25 — th. $4.25 — 5 Ib. $17.50 


WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


Sumneytown Pike Kulpsville, Pa. 


$3.00 
&.- tbs $2.70 
Fresh pocked — POSTPAID 


8 JERSEY CITY 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explo- 
sions. Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper 
pot, (with character). Mailable. For free 
booklet address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES 


THE ORIGINAL HYBRID 


“SOILUTION” EARTHWORM 
325.00, 10,000—$70.00 . Culture, gal., 
—$5.50; 1 gal. malty 00. 
Write for descriptive literature; 
instructions with each order. 


Colorado Earthworm Hatchery 


2134 Decatur Street Denver Celorade 


FUEL 


soil are absolutely essential for the proper 
nutrition of our food plants. If some 
catastrophe should destroy all soil or. 
ganisms, all plant life and all animal 
life would disappear from the earth which 
would then be a lifeless wasteland. To 
soil organisms we owe our very life. How- 
ever, adding tear gas to the soil is no 
more stupid than many other practices of 
modern scientific agriculture. 


Dog Manure Compost 


Q. Is it possible to convert dog man- 
ure containing newspaper into a good 
compost? Most kennels use old news 
papers for bedding. These wet papers 
mat together and seem to prevent the 
heap from decomposing. The owner of 
one kennel showed me a heap of com- 
posted dog manure and newspapers near- 
ly a year old, and this heap had not even 
begun to disintegrate. The disposition 
of these wastes is a major problem at all 
kennels. Many have installed forced-draft 
incinerators to burn the daily accumu- 
lation. Do you know any method for 
composting this material. Peat, straw and 
sawdust are not acceptable for bedding, 
hence the problem. 

Christian F. Boeck. 


A. If the newspaper-dog manure mix- 
ture is to be decomposed within a reason- 
able time, it must be shredded into rather 
small particles before being composted. 
The shredded dog manure should be mix- 
ed with some sawdust, some soil and be 
reinforced with pulverized phosphate rock 
and potash rock. If placed in long piles 
not more than two feet high, this finely 
shredded mixture should compost within 
a very short time. 


Garlic and Wild Onions 


Q. Can you tell me how to kill garlic 
and wild onions? I have tried plowing 
before they make buttons in the spring, 
but it seems that they mature in the 
ground after they are plowed under. 

E. W. Beckman 
Granite City, Illinois 


A. Wild onion and garlic are names 
that are applied to a number of species 
of the genus Allium. To control wild 
onion or meadow garlic, plow in autumn 
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and follow with a clean cultivated crop 
for one or two years before reseeding. 
To control wild leek, dig or hoe out the 
bulbs as soon as the leaves appear. To 
control wild onion or field garlic, disk 
destroy the tops and plow in late 
wtumn, followed by early spring plowing 
ind planting to a clean cultivated crop. 
Repeat this practice for two years or as 
long as necessary. 


How to Separate Finished Compost 
From Earthworms in a Pit 


Q. Will you kindly tell me the best 
way to remove finished compost from a 
pit without removing the earthworms 
with the compost? 

Anna V. Taylor 
Paoli, Pa. 


A. Strike the top of the compost in 
the pit with a stick or shovel, and the 
earthworms will move towards the bot- 
tom of the pit. The compost in the upper 
part of the pit may then be removed 
without taking earthworms that are old 
enough to move downward. 


A Controversy 


Q. What is your position in con- 
nection with the planting of shrubs? 


Order your copy today! 
THE LIVING SOIL 
by Lady Eve Balfour 

FRESH and valuable review of 
the principles that underlie 

the organic method, with special 

emphasis on the research linking 

food, health, and the soil. 

Packed with striking data, fasci- 

nating to read. 270 pages; 38 photo- 

graphs. $4.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G8, Emmaus, Pa. 


Rates are 2i¢ a word (18¢ a word for 3 or more months 
using same copy). Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in 
advance. Include name and address in word count. (Deduct 
15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted Ads.) 


FLOWERS 
LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY; send 
25¢ to AZALEA GARDENS, 199 8. Barksdale St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Largest Mid-South. 
DOWN THE DAFFODIL PATH, offers you a large 
collection of the world’s finest daffodils. Superior, Ore- 
gon grown bulbs at lowest prices. Extras for orders sent 
at once. MRS. EMELENE M. COLE, 194 No. 9th, Coos 
Bay, Oregon. 
NOVELTY DAFFODILS—Write for unusual illustrated 
catalogue listing hundreds of varieties of new and 
standard daffodils, special collections, and hybrid seed. 
DAFFODIL HAVEN, Canby, Oregon. 


DELPHINIUMS—new color, double pink, rose and others; 
also choice Primroses. Seedplant catalog free. OFFERMAN 
DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
Washington. 


GLAMOROUS GLORIOSAS, ten or more exotic flaming 
crimson and gold flowers of corsage quality. Garden or 
house culture. Rapid growing. Tubers 75¢ each, four for 
$2.00, postpaid. Full instructions. CHARMAINE GAR- 
DENS, 301 Allamanda, Lakeland, Florida. 
HIGHLIGHTS IN IRIS—Hundreds varieties of the best 
and latest. All types and species. Hemerocallis, Peonies, 
Perrenials. Catalog Free. IMPERIAL IRIS GARDENS, 
Cornell, Illinois. 
BABY BULBS PHILIPPINESE—FORMOSANUM LILY. 
Beautiful, rare, hardy perennial, producing many, fra- 
grant, white filowers in late summer. Also Regal Lily, 
similar, but June flowering. Selected Baby Bulbs Eight 
for $1.00; 25, $2.75; 100, $8.50 postpaid. Order now 
for Fall planting. WM. WOLFF, 193 North Highland Rd., 
Springfield, Pa. 
WHITE NARCISSI. Daffodils, single and double $1. per 
dozen. $5. hundred. Beautiful tall bearded iris, assorted 
colors $2. per dozen. List fre. FARMERS GARDENS, 
Hugo, Oklahoma. 
NEW AFRICAN VIOLETS—Begonia Christmas. Rex 
Hoyas ferns, Philodendrons. Growers supplies, Catalog— 
YOARS HOUSE PLANT NURSERY, Bunker Hill, Ind. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS—AIl popular outstanding varieties. 
75¢ each, 10 for $7.00 P.Pd. Plants chosen from a stock 
of 100,000. Free catalog. Visitors welcome. TINARI 
FLORAL GARDENS, Bethayres, Penna. 
NURSERY STOCK 

BABY EVERGREENS—SEEDLINGS—T RANSPLANTS— 
SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern- 
grown Bulbs. Free Catalog. GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 

BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 
Send 25¢ coin for list of Fur Farming books and magazines 
and one copy of a popular fur farming magazine. FUR 
FARMS PUB. CO., 45 Winston Bidg., Utica, N. Y. 


LILIES 


Exciting trumpets, brilliant uprights, flaming recurved 
forms. Will bring distinction to your garden. Write for 
informative list describing 100 varieties....old favorites 
and the newest hybrids. Oregon grown quality bulbs. 


LILYDALE 


16530 $.E. Webster Road ~ Milwaukee 22, Oregon 


“VARICOSE VEINS”—What to eat—how to treat. Illus- 
trated book by two prominent physicians. Diet—bandaging 
—erercises. Simple—effective. Send $2.00 to: THE 
HEALTH CLINIC, 3163 Main St., Bridgeport 6, Conn. 
Illustrated Catalogue RARE health books. SCARCE books 
located! ‘‘The Cause of Disease’’ free! [Illustrated book 
catalogue. ANY BOOK LOCATED! WILBORN, Box 
461-0G, Pasadena 18, California. 
GARDEN EQUIPMENT 

STOP STOOPING. Weed easily. Save whole weekends. 
Find the real pleasure in gardening. Send for free 
illustrated circular. KRAMER COMPANY, Dept. 15, 
Enumclaw, Washington. 
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EARTHWORMS 


“EARTHWORMS: PROPAGATION & USE,” “NEWS,” 
many valuable circulars descriptive 17 years’ experience. 
All-time low prices—Start with proven successful methods. 
Write NOW. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


RED WIGGLERS for Compost or Bait good size $6.50— 
1000 Postpaid. JULIUS E. BIRCH, Route 3, Muskegon, 
Michigan 
“DAVID’S FOLLY” EARTHWORMS will build topsoil 
for your gardens, lawns, and trees. “DAVID’S FOLLY” 
EARTHWORM FARM, West Brooksville, Maine. Free 
Folder. 

English manure and Horticulture worms, 1000—$5.50. My 
secret formula for fast propagation included with each 
order. HARRY TUSTIN, Rt. 3, Millville, New Jersey. 
RED WIGGLERS for fishing, EARTHWORMS make pest 
resistant lawns, flowers, vegetables, fruits. HARDING- 
IVES, 136 Whitehall Rd., Albany, N. Y. Folder free. 
DR. OLIVER’S Hybrid EARTHWORMS $2.50 per 500 
Prepaid. Our aim—Satisfied Customers. Instructions Free. 
KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 223 N. 30th 
St., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


USE DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS for best results 


in Gardening. Folder free. 500—$2.75, 1000—$4.50, 5000 
and over, $4.00—1000. EDMONDSON HATCHERY, 118 
Mirabeau, Greenfield, Ohio. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF EARTHWORMS is 
our business and we will gladly share our experiences with 
you. 500 WORMS, $5.00; 3000 WORMS, $15.00. Dry 
EARTHWORM CASTINGS (Manure) $1.00 Qt., $2.75 Gal. 
Dry BASIC MIXTURE (food) for box culture of Earth- 
worms, $3.00 for 5 gal. Can. Prepaid. Complete instruc- 
tions with every order, or write for information. STOW 
EARTHWORM FARM, Route 3, Kent, Ohio. 

Get your start of EARTHWORMS—Nature’s own garbage 
disposal and topsoil builders. Organic waste is their food. 
Prices and instructions on request. ARCHIBALDS, 
Abingdon, Illinois. 

BUILD BETTER SOIL with nature’s own soil conditioners. 
Towabred Earthworms will do the job. Orders now filled 
for adult worms. !OWA EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 

SHORT OF HELP? Blind, naked and toothless though my 
workers be, they will for you add, subtract and multiply-— 
add soil fertility, subtract human labor, and multiply 
production. Start organic gardening and farming with 
expert topsoil workers, red EARTHWORMS $4.00—1000; 
$3.50 5000 up. WIGGLE WORM WORKS, Somerville, 
Tennessee. 

GARDEN INSURANCE! The very best you can buy will 
be—Domesticated Earthworm. Orders delivered at $4.50 
per thousand. TEXAS EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
Bartlett, Texas. 

RED EARTHWORM, very prolific for @ardens and com- 
posting, 1000—$4.50, 500—$3.50. Capsules 1000—$6.00. 
Guaranteed Live Delivery. EARLY BIRD WORM 
RANCH, Route 6, Box 9!, Birmingham, Alabama. 
DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS—Send 10¢ for In- 
struction Sheets and our latest price list. The best in 
Earthworms, Culture, Castings. EBWOOD EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY, Box 63, Amherst, Wisconsin. 

RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost from leaves, 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per thousand. Excellent for 
fishing. Office in rear. MYRTLE KESSINGER, (210 
Eighth Ave., Arcadia, California. 7 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM for earthworm breeding. Suc- 
cessful methods developed by author of ‘‘Harnessing the 
Earthworm.’’ Valuable information bulletins mailed free. 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 24, El Monte, Calif. 
HYBRID EARTHWORMS from outdoor Open Pits. 
Healthy Active, $4.50 per 1000 Delivered. Instructions. 
“DAVID’S ORGANIC GARDENS,” Box 407, Washington, 
Missouri. 

SOILUTION EARTHWORMS. Hand picked and counted 
with food for two weeks. 500—$3.00, 1000—$5.50, 5,000— 
$25.00. Guaranteed live delivery. Prepaid. VAN BROS. 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY, Mercer Lake, Minocqua, Wis. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and lIowa—Col- 
loidal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite— 
18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimulate 
soils. HESPER SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 
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Should I plant them in fall or in spring? 
I am talking about trees and shrubs that 
go around a house. 


A. The problem is quite complicated, 
You may plant deciduous shrubs in fal]; 
those are the plants that lose their leaves 
and therefore do not transpire much in 
winter, but are relatively dormant. They 
will begin to send up their shoots in 
spring. The matter is different with the 
evergreens, whether they have needle 
or broad leaves. Those leaves stay on 
through the winter and give off water, 
As the plants in moving cannot but suf- 
fer some damage to their roots, even if 
they are well bagged, and as they cannot 
so easily become established during the 
short time before cold weather and short. 
age of soil moisture set in, they transpire 
more than they take up, unless attended 
to with great care. I should therefore 
plant evergreens in spring. The farther 
North we go, the safer it is to plant all 
shrubs, deciduous or evergreen, in spring, 
and I should therefore recommend that 
you order now for spring delivery. If 
you should have planted some evergreens 
by now, put on a good mulch and keep 
the plant moist. 


Dreaded Disease of Elms 


Q. Is there any treatment or preven 
tion for the Dutch Elm Disease? 


A. The Dutch Elm blight disease is 
extremely difficult to control. The most 
expert research workers have not, as yet 
provided a good remedy for checking the 
disease. When blight diseases are brought 
into this country from foreign sources by 
mistake, it is generally found that they 
wreak havoc on our vegetation. It seem 
that plants develop resistance to diseas 
only after having been subjected to them 
for many thousands of years. 

My suggestion to you is that you ip 
crease the health and vigor of your tres 
as much as possible so that they will be 
better able to withstand the rages of this 
disease. This may be done by incorpor 
ating organic matter into the soil, an 
by using ground rock fertilizer material 
such as phosphate rock, potash rock, and 
glauconite. 
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WESTERNERS! Fine ground Wyoming Phosphate rock 
(2%) includes calcium (50%), nineteen others. Nature’s 
gil builder. 80 Ibs. covers 2400 ft. $2.50 freight collect 
_YITALERTH—Sheep and steer organic mineralized for 
complete plant food—(all necessary elements) No filler. 
Covers 50-100 ft. per Ib. 25 lbs. $2.25, 100 Ibs. $6.50 
freight collect. Ton rates. COOPER BROS., 1345 E. 22nd, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

WEALTH CONDUCING Colloidal 
compost culture. Over twenty elements. None toxic. 
Nutrition from the ground up. “BRABON’’ RESEARCH 
fo Health, Telford, Pennsylvania. 


HAMILTON COUNTY, OH!O—Ruhm’s Superfine Phosphate 
feck, Glauconite Potash, Dolomite Limestone, Hershey 
Ko-K-O, Frazer Compost, W-W Compost Grinders. FRED 
VEITH, 3505 Mozart Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Finely ground from 
high test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for organic 
fyming and gardening. WESTERN FARM CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Box 217, Walnut Grove, California. (Dis- 
tributed in Southern California by Plant Food Corpora- 
tion, $711 Medford Street, Los Angeles 33, California.) 


SOIL ANALYSIS SERVICE 


GIVE YOUR GARDEN ITS DUE. Reliable laboratory 
wil analysis takes guesswork out of planting. Complete 
rport $4.00. Send for full information and sampling 
directions. EDWIN HARRINGTON, Agricultural Chemist, 
Carversville, Pennsylvania. 


SOIL TEST 


AT LAST—THE PROVEN SURE WAY TO LARGER, 
WORE ABUNDANT FRUITS, VEGETABLES and other 
CROPS. A card to SOIL TEST, 5832 20 St., N. Arlington, 
Virginia for full information. 


FOODS 


HONEY: Delicious Florida orange blossom 2% pounds 
postage paid $1.00. 10 Ibs. postage paid $3.75. NELSON 
L WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida 

CLOVER HONEY from the naturally fertile pastures of 
Northern Illinois. New 1951 Crop. 5 lb. pail strained 
honey $1.40 postpaid. 5 Ib. beautiful comb $2.00 postpaid. 
WETZ HONEY FARMS, Waterman, Illinois. 


FEEL YOUNGER—FEEL BETTER! Two tablespoonfuls 
Delicious VIMO daily provide recommended Essential Ele- 
ments. Economy Treatment: 4 Big Bottles. $8, Postpaid, 
Surprising Free Gift included. CREOLE COMPANY, 
Abbeville, Louisiana. 


KATAHDIN POTATOES, high quality, organically grown. 
Delicious prepared for table in any method you prefer 
$5.00 bushel, express collect. NORMAN H. STARK, R.R., 
Thiensville, Wisconsin. 


MELLOW VIRGIN OLIVE OIL, finest, $5.25 gallon. 
Select, shelled Almonds, $4.20. Raw Cashews, $3.95. Tree- 
Ripened Dates, $1.70. Unheated Sage Honey, $1.19 (each 
5 lbs). Unsulphured Dried Fruits, Expressage collected. 
8. H. JAFFE, Lakeside, California. 


FOODS THAT ARE FIT TO EAT has been our business 
for over 30 years. We specialize in Raw Nut Butters— 
imported crude Molasses—Unsulphured Fruits—Unheated 
Honeys—Raw Wheat Germ—High Potency Brewers Yeast— 
Powdered Goats Milk and Many others. Write for Price 
lis. RIEDEL FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 845 Amsterdam 
Ave, New York 25, N. Y. 


NATURAL VITAMINS AT SAVINGS—Vitamin A, 25,000 
mit capsules, 100—$1.65. VITAMIN B-12 tablets, 5 mcg., 
$1.50 per 100. BREWERS YEAST TABLETS, 1000— 
8.15. WHEAT GERM -OIL CAPSULES. 500—$2.75. 
RICE POLISH TABLETS, 100—95¢. IODINE RATION 
TABLETS, 300—$1.25. BONE MEAL TABLETS, 100— 
$1.00. BARTH’S, Box 718, Woodmere, New York. 


WAPLE SUGAR sprinkled on cereal or pancakes. 
old-fashioned granulated kind. $1.25 a can, 


Minerals for soil or 


The 
postpaid. 


Also our high quality Maple Syrup, $2.50 a quart, post- 


pid. FOREST FARMS, Jamaica, Vermont. 


151 VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. Fancy Grade. Pint 
$1.25, Quart $1.80, 4 Gal. $3.00, Gal. $5.50. Guaranteed 
Pure, F.0.B. MRS. AGNES PUTNAM, So. Ryegate, Vt. 


AMAZING YUM! YUM! Delicious, Nutritious, Indian 
Wild Fruit Drink. Six tang-y juices. Natural sugar. 
Tantalizing taste out of this world! One Qt. Yum Yum 
Syrup (50 glasses) $2.50. One Qt. Indian wild fruit 
Vinegar $1.00. Prepaid. Add 25¢ over 500 miles. YUM 
YUM PRODUCTS, 3500 G, Parnell Rd., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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In fighting the Dutch Elm disease many 
trees have been banded with glue in an 
effort to stop the carrier of the fungus 
of the elm, called the elm bark beetle. 
That is one safe way to fight the disease. 


No Spray Really Harmless 


Q. Are organic sprays such as chlor- 
dane and parathion really dangerous? 
Aren’t they organic in the same sense as 
organic fertilizers are? 


A. The above named sprays are not 
organic in that they are not plant ex- 
tracts. Instead, they are synthetic chemi- 
cals that are much more dangerous than 
plant extracts like rotenone and pyre- 
thrum. Many orchard workers have died 
because they handled such sprays care- 
lessly. 


Evergreens in the City 


Q. Which of the evergreens do well 
in a shady city garden? 


A. Broadleaf evergreens are best to 
use, such as andromeda, kalmia, rhodo- 
dendron, abelia, azalea, Ilex crenata, 
mahonia, leucothoe, and certain varieties 
of yew. 


What’s in a Sunflower Seed 


Q. What is the chemical analysis of 
sunflower seeds? 


A. Sunflower seeds are composed as 
follows: 


water 
carbohydrates 


Sunflower seeds also contain 35 per 
cent phosphorus, 7.5 per cent calcium, 
and a trace of fluorine. The vitamin B 
content is higher than wheat germ, and 
the oil is rich in vitamin A, excellent for 
eyes and resistance to disease. Also 
present are vitamins D, the fertility vita- 
min E, and F. 


| 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FABULOUS EARNINGS—Fascinating pastime. Growing 
Genuine, living miniature (Ming) Trees, New sensational 
Business or Hobby. Astounding information FREE. 
DWARF GARDENS, Box 355Y, Briggs Station, Los 
Angeles 48, California. 
ADVERTISING MAILORDER ‘know how” eliminates 
guesswork, quickens results! Need letters, literature, 
campaigns to promote your project? We serve clients, large, 
small, Maine to California. Outline your proposition for 
free analysis. Charges are nominal and satisfaction is 
guaranteed. LES FINKLE ADVERTISING, 257 
Spring, Los Angeles, California. 
For Information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, a plan- 
ned community of productive homes and creative living, 
with special emphasis on Organic Gardening. Write 
AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDATION, Box 696, 
Melbourne, Florida. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, 8 ful Busi "$250 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, 2A, California. 


CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS, ete., cleaned and desde 
ized by application of miracle fermentation. Comes 
pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged drains, cog 
pools, etc. Saves annual pumping and cleaning costs. Com 
> 50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post anywhere & 

8. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC SEWER 
CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 34, Mam 


MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 


FREE BOOK—‘‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.” Wom 
home! Expect something Odd! PACIFIC 3A, Ovcansidg, 
California. 


IRISH WOOLENS 


ARAN and GALWAY men wear an extremely neat, prac 
tically little ‘‘bawneen’’ jacket. People, especially women, 
love the one I brought back. Utterly simple; action 
sleeves; open front; washable. Woolley white, dark brown, 
aqua, dove, gay plaid) CAROL BROWN, Putney 42, Vi 
Order your kilts for winter now. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS 
cleaned, deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix 
dry powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no 
poisons. Save digging, pumping costs. Postcard brings 
free details, BURSON LABORATORIES, Dept. H-83, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


(Reed and Sedge Peat) 
Makes the Good Earth Better 


TOP DRESS LAWNS NOW . . For greener turf next 
year. Work Hyper-Humus into the flower beds too. Late 
blooming varieties ‘“‘hang on” longer in PRE-MELLOW- 
ED Hyper-Humus soils. 

Ask your garden supply dealer for HYPER-HUMUS, 
in the moisture-sealed bag. Write us for folder 19. 


HYPER -HUMUS CO. NEWTON 


PEONIES 


Make your own collection. 3 to 5 eye divisions. 
ow 4 for $3.00 or | each all 6 for $4.00 postpaid 

August Dessert-Velvety carmine with 

narrow silver border 

Baroness Schroeder-Flesh white tinted cream 
Exquisite-Bright cherry rose petals 

tipped with white $1.00 

Felix Crouse-Brilliant crimson silky luster $1.00 

Festiva-Maxima-Large white with crimson flakes $1.00 

Mons. Jules Elie-Large rose pink $1.00 


Free 16 page Peony catalog on request 


GROVESIDE GARDENS & Grand 


Downers Grove, III. 


BANK BY MAIL 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 


WHICH IS THE DEPOSITORY OF 
ORGANIC GARDENING MAGAZINE 
We Solicit Mail Depositers From 
Any State—Savings or Checking Accounts 
Deposits Guaranteed by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Write for complete information to 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vits- 
mins and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 Bb 
bags of flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.00. LOU: 
HELEN RANCH, Davison, Michigan. 
KATAHDIN POTATOES, high quality, organically grown 
Delicious prepared for table in any method you prefer, 
$5.00 bushel, express collect. NORMAN H. STARK, R.R., 
Thiensville, Wisconsin. 
ORGANICALLY GROWN POTATOES free from all poly 
sons about 15th of August, $4.50 a bushel WICK 
SCHORR, 556 South Argyle Ave., Phillips, Wisconsin. 


Organic, untreated, WHEAT, RYE Ground Fresh ing 
100% Flour, Cereal, Yellow Cornmeal 12¢ lb. Edible Soy 
Beans, Flour, 16¢ lb. Plus postage. F. E. ROBBEN- 


NOLT, Fosters, Michigan. 


TOMATOES—Organically grown in Actumus treated soil— 
LUCKIE ORGANIC GARDENS—20 miles northwest of 
Philadelphia—i mile west of Kulpsville on Route 63, 
Tasty, sun-dried, sulphured, organically-grown fruits 
5-lb. bags. Figs $2.95; peaches $3.25; raisins (seedless) 
$3.25; apricots $4.50. Raw, sprayfree mesquite or sage 
honey. 3 Ibs. $1.60; 12 lbs. $4.95 PREPAID. TONTZ 
HONEY FARM, Elsinore, California. 


Proso HULLED MILLET—Millet is one of the most 
alkaline, vitamin-rich, digestible of all grains. 2 Ibs 
$1.25—5 lbs. $2.25. Hulled Sesame seeds—Lecithin-rich 
3 Ibs. $2.35—6 Ibs. $4.50, Postage extra. FREE price 
list other Organic foods. HARRISON HEALTH PRODUCTS, 
1028 E. Landis Ave., Vineland, N. J. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO AREA. Organically grown vegetables 
and small fruits. Picked fresh to order. Phone Jackson 
6-7355. F. Wyman, 788! Brecksville Rd., Brecksville, Ohié 
PEARS, PINEAPPLE variety, for cooking and preserving, 
organically grown, no poison sprays. $2.00 per bushel, 2 
Express Collect. July and August shipping. CLIFFORD 
ROHDE, Beresford, Florida. 

PHIL’S ORGANIC GARDENS. Fresh Fruits and Vege pean 
tables in Season at Phil's Farm Stand 2 miles South 
of Escondido on Highway 395. Escondido’s Famous Muscat 
Grapes. PHIL ARENA, Rt. 3, Box 786, Escondido, Calif. 
POTATOES organically grown $3.00 a bushel, $4.50 1 
hundred. Freight or Express collect. Also melons and 
popcorn. MERRYVALE FARM, Rt. 3, Brattleboro, Vt 
Bio-dynamic (organic grown) Whole Wheat FLOUR ané 
CEREAL Stoneground. 5 ibs. $i—plus postage. Lower 
prices on 25 lbs. and over. Distributors in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, California and Florida. WALTER BUSCHMAN, 
Juniper Farm, R.D. 1, Chester, N. Y. 

SHIPPING NOW! Why buy inferior vegetables when # By 
can supply premium produce at fair prices. GERICKE’S 
ORGANIC FARM, 2876 Arthur Kill Road, Staten Islan 
9, New York. 

WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR! Where can you find it 
equal at anywhere near the price? Check these features. | 
which we can claim for all our grains. Strictly organi 


cally raised (mostly by ourselves), 100%, stone-ground | 
untreated with preservatives, mailed to you the day iy mu 
is ground. Free recipes and baking instructions upo 
request. Wheat flour, buckwheat flour, cornmeal, soybeat | ed 


flour, muffin meal, wheat cereal, samp cereal and soy grits) |), 
All priced the same—5 lbs. 70¢; 15 Ibs. $2.05; 25 Ibs 
$3.00; 100 Ibs. $10.00. Postage extra (100 Ibs. set, the 
freight collect). PAUL KEENE, Walnut Aeres, Peas 
Creek, Pennsylvania. 

has 
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ranged by Mrs. C. Jones 

b 

L 

By ANN ANDREWS RODALE 


: T° PREPARE an arrangement, just 
| as in planning a room, every object 
{ must fit into the composition. The finish- 
room and arrangement both will 
‘} have a distinctive character created by 

J 


the relationship of each piece. 
The buffet setting shown above then, 
has close-to-perfect relative values. The 


Boutrelle 


Platters and Peacocks : 


Turnips and Tokays 


showy mums, the lush decorative platters, 
the elegant birds and the voluptuous 
fruits all ‘contribute to its earthy gran- 
deur. Especially important is the con- 
tinuity of line from the squash to the 
peacock tails. Notice the gradual progres- 
sion from the round to the very elon- 
gated form, done so artfully. 
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SHOWING LATEST DEVELOPMENTS | 


POWER GARDENIN 


Shows How You Can Say “Goodbye” and 
To Those Back-Breaking Garden Chores! POWER 


Written by Ed Robinson, author of to ve” 
the famous “HAVE MORE” Plan "50m 


\\ OULDN’T you like to do a whole spraying, ete. It's 


day’s gardening work in an hour— just like having an 
and say “Goodbye,”” once and for all, extra man around, 
to back-breaking garden chores? Then Yet the cost is so 
send for a free copy of “GARDENING low that the Roto-Ette pays for itself won 
and POWER COMPOSTING,” by Ed in short order. And even a teen-ager can Over 10 
Robinson. operate it safely and easily. Pictures 


Let this FREE book show you how the : 
amazing new Model T Roto-Ette has 68 Pages Over 100 Pictures 


revolutionized gardening. How it elimin- Ed Robinson, who has shown thousands 


ates watering, hauling, and turning over pow to do wonders on a little land, tried 
of compost heaps. How it can do the a Roto-Ette on his place. He was so 
enthusiastic about it that he wrote this 


new book. It will really open your eyes 


composting for you—right in, your garden 
itself! It mixes weeds, garbage, cover 
crops, even cornstalks, right into the 
soil, providing rich organic matter that 
grows such bountiful crops. Practically 
ends the need to buy expensive manures, 


to a whole new way of gardening. It 
can be worth many dollars to you, 
To get your FREE copy, mail 

; the coupon at once, (Please 
topsoil, peat moss, enclose l0c in stamps = or 


Like Having an Extra Man Around coin to cover postage and 
; handling.) No obligation, 
Let this book show you how you can ROTOTILLER, INC. 


now prepare the seedbed for planting in Dept. 78 

ane simple operation. How you can now TROY, N. Y. 
till, cultivate, and compost—all without 
change of attachments. How you can 
easily do all kinds of other jobs, too— 
snow-plowing, lawn-mowing, field seyth- 


ing, light bulldoz- 


ing, water-pump- 


ing, power-sawing, 
ROTOTILLER, INC., Dept. 78, 
TROY, NEW YORK 


Please send me Free by return mail a copy 
of “POWER GARDENING and POWER COM- 
POSTING" by Ed Robinson. author of the famous 
“‘Have-More’’ Plan. I enclose 10 cents in stamps 
or coin te cover postage and handling. 


The Model 
ROTO-F 


The MODEL T is easy to service; easy to 2 
It requires no more care than a power lawn 
Any teen-ager can operate it efficiently and 


. The secret of the ROTO- Patent I 


ance is the Roto- Miller, shown 
at right which can even mix 
standing cornstalks in your 
soil! It is shockproof—almost 
tangleproof unbreakable 
Read all about it in the 


Check here to get information about becoming 
a Rototiller Dealer, giving present business 
affiliation, references, etc. A few good terri- 
tories are still open 
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